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The Picture on the Cover: This 
Eighteenth-Century bedroom is pictured, not 
because there’s any particular story behind 
it but because we thought you’d like it—and 
because bedrooms are one of our favorite 
subjects. Of course you’ve discovered the fact 
that the bedroom is the one room in the home 
that may selfishly express your personal taste. 

Maybe the family wants gray or oyster- 
white downstairs, but you can glory to your 
heart’s content in blue or green or rose upstairs 
in your own bailiwick. Your choice of prints can 
be hung without debate; you can indulge 
your fancy in lamps, and let your personality 
run even into the linens; your books and 
souvenir collections are here, where and how 
you want them; and if you want a bed with a 
canopy, let there be canopy! 


Vital Trees: If you were asked to name 
the ten most important trees in the world, which 
would be on your list? 

An American forestry expert lists the date 
palm, coconut palm, almond, apple, fig, mul- 
berry, olive, lemon, chinchona, and the rubber. 

From purely a material and economic point 
of view, they are—for we know that several of 
them produce food. We also know that from the 
mulberry we get food for silkworms, and that 
from the chinchona tree comes our quinine. 

Economic value is one thing, but isn’t there 
yet another value which we can measure only 
for ourselves? Which trees, for example, are 
the ten most important ornamentally for our 
homes and gardens? Which supply the best 
food for our souls? The forestry expert can an- 
swer this question also, but only for himself. Your 
list for yourself will be just as good as his—and 
just as important. We’re curious to know which 
trees are on your list. Will you tell us? 


Speaking of Trees: After a decade and 
a half of frantic highway building, a great many 
of us are just now pausing to survey the miles 
upon miles of bare roadside and to wonder if in 
our rush to have smooth, all-weather roads to 
every point under the sun we didn’t forget 
something just as important as the surface— 
the beauty and the pleasure to motoring that 
only trees can bring. 

To those always in a hurry, who’re so anxious 
to get somewhere in less time than the trip 
before required, and who drive with rigid con- 
centration on speed and a fixed gaze ahead, 
trees are only something the car wraps around 
when the foot gets too heavy. But to the rest of 
us, to contemplate the monotony and ugliness 
of mile after mile of treeless roadside, it’s de- 
pressing. Tho we are in a hurry, and our trip 
is long, a tree-lined, landscaped highway is in- 
spiring. It adds immeasurably to the pleasure 
of driving, whether we’re driving for business or 
for relaxation. And it adds to the prestige and 
popularity of a section or a state. 

Many states have wakened to the fact, and 
belated tree-planting and landscaping are being 
undertaken as funds will permit. Had this been 
done when good roads were inaugurated in this 
country, we’d now have a more beautiful 
countryside, comfort in travel, and apprecia- 
tion in property values. 

But yet, right now, appropriations for road 
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improvement are being made without pro- 
visions for roadside tree-planting. The cost of 
such a program, considering the amounts spent 
for road systems en toto, would be infinitesimal. 
Your voice, joined with your neighbors’, and 
made powerful thru your clubs and civic 
organizations, will assure that your county 
and state build highways of which you can be 
proud. 

And here’s a caution: Farsighted intelligence 
in planting trees is essential. Trees must be 
protected against unnecessary injury which may 
result in their untimely destruction. For in- 
stance, trees should not be set under power or 
telephone lines. When the trees have grown, 
either the lines will have to be moved or the 
trees mutilated. 


Floral Extravaganza: Time was 
when only pampered daughters of indulgent, 
affluent fathers made their debut among the 
extravaganza of celebrated bands, gorgeous dec- 
orations, monumental menus, and other grand 
folderol in the elaborate ballrooms of ritzy 
hotels. 

Then came the movie preview, with the 
myriads of searchlights and spotlights and bands 
and microphones and mink coats. 

And from Hollywood the car-makers bor- 
rowed the glamour note, expanding it into a 
royal coming-out party for the debutantes of 
motordom. 

But this delightful malady we call gardening 
has also been steadily coming up in the world. 
Hollywood and opulent papas have nothing, 
for instance, on the flower-growers—whose ac- 
tions may be taken as recognition that gar- 
dening has outgrown the Lord Fauntleroy and 
assumed top hat, white tie, and tails. 

Responsible for such wordy observation is 
an announcement that on January 11, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, amid due 
splendor, among other flowers will be unveiled 
a glamorous companion to the Crown of 
Gold marigold (original odorless-foliage mari- 
gold which Better Homes & Gardens was first to 
report in 1936). 

Because this mention is in advance of the 
formal debut, we’re saving the details for our 
February issue, but perhaps we can add that the 
flowers are larger, some a solid brilliant RED! 

. bloom early, 8 weeks from seed, and almost 
continually until frost... when cut, keep three 
weeks in water ... a hybrid between the 
African and French... but wait! Maybe we’ve 
already told too much—we swore secrecy until 
after January 11. (So unless you’re lucky enough 
to be at the New York debut, see next month’s 
BH&G.) 

But as we were saying— —when growers hold 
grand unveiling parties and scientists go deep 
into the jungles of Africa or the far reaches of the 
Orient for specimens to breed and rebreed and 
hybridize with existing varieties to satisfy Mr. 
J. Garden Public, it’s good evidence that gar- 
dening hasn’t only arrived—it’s positively a 
major activity of the American people. Better 
Homes & Gardens is proud of the part it has been 
fortunate to have played in the ever-increasing 


popularity of this grand- & . 


est of all phases of a % 


better home life. 
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> New color for concrete flooring in your basement 
playroom, on the porch, or in the garage, is called Flor-Dye. 
Put on in two applications, after acid-etching, the first pene- 
trates into the cement, colors and binds to stop dusting. 
The second protects and intensifies the deep, rich color— 
your selection of tile red, green, brown, or maroon. [ Ma- 
terials, in gallon cans, cost about 2c a square foot of cov- 
erage. The Truscon Laboratories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. ] 


» Helen Homer’s newest neat kitchen helper is a monel- 
metal pot-cleaner for scouring. It’s a metal sponge that 
doesn’t rust, corrode, or fray. She stretches it out like a foot- 
less stocking to rinse it thoroly and easily for re-use. [ Silvy- 
locks, 25c, made ‘by Metal Textile Corp., Orange, N. J. ] 


> In natural-gas regions and in some other gas districts 
you may be familiar with the gas floor-furnace. It 
requires no basement, is suspended just under the flooring, 
has only the single floor register in view. In its largest size, 
the whole plant is no more than 2 x 3 feet x 43 inches deep. 
This type of furnace actively circulates the freshly warmed 
air thru the house, 3 to 6 changes an hour. Average in- 
stallations cost $65 to $125, depending upon the model and 
work of installing. | Made by The Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Co., Wichita, Kans. ] 


> Christine Holbrook cites incidental furnishings—a drop- 
leaf game table, a bookcase desk, a hall chest for mufflers 
and mittens—to help make the active family comfortable 
these winter days, yet keep the hearth-side serene. Full 
of suggestions of such pieces and their room placement is a 
booklet showing occasional furniture of Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury design. [Send 10c for booklet, Imperial’s Jeffersonian 
Group, to Dept. B. a. 1, Imperial Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ] 


> A simple, molded wall switchplate for the electric 
light has a tiny cross which shines in the dark; thus the 
room switch is easy to find. Cross can’t burn out, costs noth- 
ing for current. No fumbling to turn on the light means no 
fingermarks about the wall plate! [ 79c, Tecklite Mfg. Co., 
152 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles | 


> Recessed flush with the wall above your lavatory, a 
chromium panel that’s about 7 x 9 x 314 inches deep, re- 
volves to expose on its reverse side bathroom fittings to 
hold a bar of soap, a tumbler, and 4 toothbrushes. These 
utilities are concealed when not in use. [ Hall-Mack; unin- 
stalled, the chromium costs about $9.80; chromium with 
bakelite fittings, $6.50. Hallenscheid & McDonald, 1344 
W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles ] 


>» With no attempt to be fancy, but with 2 years of re- 
search and tests in hospital nurseries behind it, a new 
crib-size inner-spring mattress, about 28 x 52 inches, 
is of special construction. It’s planned to support correctly 
the plastic, growing body of a child relaxed in sleep so the 
body position approximates that of correct standing posture. 
| Wee Folks, $12.50. Spring-Air, Holland, Mich. ] 


SUMMER 


This mahogany bed, in a style that’s enduring, gives opportunity for 
Colonial charm first in a small and later in a large bedroom. Just screw 
in its post sections to make the low spool a high 4-poster. The original 
was stripped for summer, snugly canopied in wintertime. This bed 
is a true copy. [| No. 52, $69.50. Drexel Furniture Co., Drexel, N. C. ] 
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> To dampen clothes evenly, with a fine mist, there’s 
a pint-size - container that you don’t tip to use. Screw- 
on, sprayer-type head is thumb-controlled. P Mistee Clospray, 
50c. Rich-Lee Co., 1107 Broadway, New York City ] 


> Acutlery-plus rack is a 12-inch lacquered wall piece 
with a horizontal, chrome rod. Over this—suspended easily 
by their hooked-design, hard-rubber handles—are 8 stainless 
steel cooking tools: a pancake turner and a wide, perforated 
spatula, a slotted mixing spoon, a kitchen spoon and a fork, 
utility knife, parer, and an 8-inch slicer. { No-Fumble, $4.95. 
Cutlery Div. of Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ] 


> For compiling a key to vital family statistics and his- 
tory, there’s a bound record book. Its plan is that you'll 
record a knowledge of ancestry to date, then write a page or 
two, each new year, of major events that have greatly al- 
tered or enriched family experience. This, with family auto- 
graphs, records of marriages, births, and such, and a yearly 
amily snapshot, will begin a current and perpetual home 
history. [ Book, The Years, $3. Consolidated Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago ] 


> To get a stoker fire going in no time, a kindler avail- 
able is a neat package of charcoal and shredded paper 
packed in a chemically treated bag, all about 3 x 3 x 6 
inches. [ Kindle-Pac, 50c a dozen, packed by Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc., 3207 Chrysler Bldg., New York City ] 


> A24-quart covered, molded-aluminum utensil, called a 
Top-Stove Casserole, prepares many of the types of 
dishes ordinarily baked in an oven casserole, and is hand- 
somely styled to come to the table, where it keeps hot food 
hot. Modern-design handles and knob are of molded black 
plastic. [ Under $5, Club Aluminum Products Co., 1250 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago ] 


> Have you seen the book-like stationery packet of 2 
dozen envelopes and 30 sheets, 6 x 8 inches? All adhere 
along one edge, inside a cardboard cover so that pieces can 
be loosened as needed and the ‘rest remain non-slip. It’s a 
compact assembly for a traveling bag, the guest-room night 
table, or even to tuck between book ends where it’s handy. 
[ Letterquette, 50c. Eaton’s, Pittsfield, Mass. ] 


> For your aid if you’re on the church-supper commit- 
tee or helping to plan and to serve a meal to your large 
club group, there’s a new booklet, Canned Foods Recipes iy 
Fifty. It’s free. [ National Canners Assn., 1739 H St. North- 
west, Washington, D. C. ] 


> Asimplealarmclockthat’sadaily-routine nursery-timer 
has, as its dial, pictures. Brownie Bill (the timemaster) is in 
the center and his elves encircle him, act the day’s events for 
a child up to 7 years old. The 8 o’clock elf breakfasts, the 
9-to-11-o’clock elf plays in the sunshine, a 12:30 elf naps 
pleasantly. With the bell reset, the plan is that a tot will 
rather enjoy doing what the elves do. | Timer and story- 
book, $2. Brownie Bill Nursery Timer Co., La Crosse, Wis. ] 


For the dab of laundry, here’s a sup- 
lementary electric washer; gentle action. 
otor is in lid! Fub weighs little, treks 
to the range. [ Handyhot, jr., $14.95. 
Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago ] 
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In your broiler this grill catches its 
own drip. Rack reversed, it’s an open 
roasting pan 14 x 9 x 2% inches. [ W ear- 
Ever Grill Roaster, Aluminum Cookin 
Utensil Co., New Kensington, Reena. | 





It’s becoming customary, especially in 
seasons of colds, to don a nursery mask 
when handling the babe. This packaged 
gauze mask has napped cloth filler as 
bacteria filter, is tucked to fit easily. [ Cu- 
rity, 25c. Kendall Mills, Walpole, Mass. | 





The 2-in-1 bath stool is a chair on 
the tub rim; in your tub, adjust it lower 
for bathing tots or as a safety tub seat. 
[ Seat finishes, $4.45, up. Bath Essentials 
Corp., 1150 Broadway, New York City ] 





John Normile suggests hardware of 
period matched to your home. Design 
Index, a free booklet, shows 12 styles of 
houses and 4 hardware designs true to 
each. To indicate the adaptability to your 
own home’s personality within a group- 
ing we show, for a New England Colonial 
house, pieces from the simple Faneuil and 
from the massive Mayfield patterns. [ P. & 
F. Corbin, New Britain, Connecticut | 
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MEANS T0 ME 


“There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 


jo words aptly express what 
HOME means to me. When I was a 
boy, home meant a good place to live— 
a good place in which to eat, sleep, and 
play. Now that I have reached man- 
hood, the word “home” means a sanc- 
tuary—constructed out of desire—built 
into memory—where the foundations 
of government and society are laid— 
where character is formed—where kin- 
dred bonds unite my family in sharing 
labor, leisure, joy, and sorrow.—Russell 
W. Helser, Fox Chase, Pennsylvania. 


Home—a place of contentment and 
cheer, sometimes laughter, sometimes 
just silence. Pepper catnapping on his 
pillow, an ashtray and a pipe, an easy 
chair and a footstool, too. Children’s 
voices, the family singing old-time songs. 
The darning basket, the Bible on the 
table, a clock that strikes, and flowers 
on the window-sill. The spicy smell of 
pumpkin pie and fruit cake at Thanks- 
giving time. 

And at Christmas the stockings hang- 
ing in a row. 

All these little, simple, homely things 
mean HOME to me.—Mrs. Guy Mani- 
fold, Modoc, Indiana. 


Hoe” means HAPPINESS to me. 

Only memories linger, of the home I 
had. I can see my mother, and the soft, 
slow way she smiled. Good smells 
crowd up from a sun-flooded, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, to waken the Boy that 
was I... . I remember summer sunsets, 
watched from a big front porch... . I 
hear the old house creak again, gripped 
by the still, white winter. . . . I loved 
that quiet place. 

Rich laughter rings thru the home I 
have. Two youngsters live there, with 
a woman, and the grown-up Boy that 
was I... . I love my world of now.— 
C. R. Bennett, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Home” means to me the things 
familiar and dear. It means just those 
tantalizing odors that advertise our 
favorite dishes, just the patchwork of 
color and title that fills our bookshelves 
and our memories, the exact spots where 
we hope to find all our pet possessions, 
from pipe to poker to privacy. 

Slender threads as these, woven to- 
gether with tears and fun and hopes 
and pride, are the materials from which 
we build our family fort. We rest safe 
and warm and loved within its walls, 
and leave it rearmed and renewed to 
battle and dream again.—Mrs. Edith 
Lewis, Chicago, Illinois. 


These letters, which find in home, sweet home so much that’s alike yet so many and varied 
the ties that bind, are all prize-winning entries in a contest [ BH&G, April 1938, p. 4] 
conducted by one of America’s great building-material manufacturers.— Editor. 
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ana CLOTHING 
Zo the Olson Factory 


It’s ALL SO EASY—your materials are 
picked up at your door at our expense— 
and a week later you receive [at sensa- 
tional savings] colorful, modern, deep- 
textured Broaptoom RuGs, woven 
SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE for DouBLE 
WEAR and Luxury, in ANY WIDTH up 
to 16 feet by Any Lenoru. Find out 
today about these BETTER— 


Seamless, Reversible 


OLSON RUGS 


—that have won the praise of editors 
and women everywhere. Write for Cata- 
log that shows how we shred, merge and 
reclaim valuable materials in old car- 
pets, rugs, and wool clothing—sterilize, 
picker, card, comb, respin, redye and 
reweave into 66 lovely Early American, 
Oriental, Modern Texture and Leaf de- 
signs— or rich, new, Solid Color, Two- 
tone and Homespun effects. 


You Risk Nothing by a Trial 


We GUuARANTEE to satisfy or pay for 
your materials. Our 64th year. Over two 
million customers. We have no agents. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


See America’s Finest Low Priced Rugs 
in FULL COLOR— 66 pages of Rugs 
— Model Rooms— Decorating Ideas. 











Mail Coupon ¥ or 1¢ Postal 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
2800 N. Crawford, Dept. G-20, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Mail new catalog Free to: 
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By Harry R. O’Brien Caricatures by Tom Carlisle 


Methinks this day, in- 
Yan. / stead of making resolu- 
tions that [ll break, I'll just set 
down some of my misdeeds and 
shortcomings. Maybe it'll do me 
some good. So here goes: 

1. The saddest words of tongue or 
typewriter are, “I didn’t finish that.” 
Gosh, how many times I write them 
down. I didn’t finish weeding the 
seedframe or dusting the roses or 
edging the walks or hoeing the per- 
ennial border. Saddest of all is that 
many a time I’m ashamed to put 
down later just when I do get those 
things finished. When I was young- 
er, I used to get up early the next 
morning, and get it done. But I don’t 
do this so much anymore. 

2. I’ve noticed lately that the 
wind blows dust in my eyes every 
time I haul ashes out of the base- 





**, .. trying to help 
himself to cake’’ 


ment. The reason is plain. The wind 
is always blowing from the south 
when I get out ashes. This means 
that I wait until it’s sunny and warm 
and balmy outside. When I was 
younger and had lots of pep, I’d 
pick a cold, frozen-up day for the 
job—when the wind blew in from 
some other direction instead of to- 
ward my peepers. 

3. I look outside and see that last 
fall the moles made as much of an 
upheaval in my front lawn as a Cen- 
tral American revolutionary army 
digging a trench. Alas, the new mole 
trap I bought is still in the garage, 
still wrapped in the paper that Ray, 
down at Livingston’s seedstore, put 
around it when he sold it to me. 

4. Still uncovered are the two rows 
of roses I intended to cover with 
compost and peatmoss as a mulch- 
ing experiment with these materials. 

5. There are sections of logs out in 
the ravine from the tree Donald and 
I sawed down in October that need 
to be split up for the fireplace. But 
the new handle for the sledge ham- 
mer still lies on the workbench in 
the basement. 


* *& 


Excuse me—but I’ve been gone. 
Just about the time I reached the 
above place in my musings, Maggie 
came up to the study to say we’d 
have to go make New Year calls. So 
I had to break away, put on Sun- 
day duds, and sally forth. 

Back home later, she served the 


of a Plain 
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family tea and sandwiches in 
the living-room and some of 
that de-e-e-licious fruit cak> 
that the editorial staff of Better 
Homes & Gardens sent us for 
Christmas. I liked it so well I 
went to the kitchen for anoth- 
er piece. And bless my soul! Spunky, 
David’s big black cat, was on the 
table trying to help himself to that 
cake. Luckily, Maggie had wrapped 
it up again. Spunky knows a good 
fruit cake when he sees one—or may- 
be smells it. 


Tonight I mustered up 
Yan. 2 ‘atah will power to 
tackle the great annual job of cast- 
ing up the family accounts for the 
year just gone. It’s a sad affair, to 
find how the money went, and so lit- 
tle left—practically nothing, in fact. 
Our money is like the tide we saw in 
the Pacific last summer. It comes 
and immediately begins to go away. 

Four p. m. Winter-quar- 
Yan. 4 ter f= Be work. to- 
morrow down at the think-factory 
[ Ohio State University, where the 
P. D. G. is journalism instructor ]. 
Today is last of vacation. So here I 
sit at my typewriter, hammering 
away. Despite a howling wind, the 
sun is bright and it looks warm. 

Along comes Donald, plodding 
rapidly into the yard, home from 
school. He has elected to walk in- 
stead of waiting for the bus. Such 
boundless energy. I think we’ll go 
out and split up a new supply of 
kindling for the fireplace. But I'll 
bet my head agin a football, as Dad 
says, that by the time I get on my 
old clothes, he’ll have a tummyache 
or something. 

Seven p. m. Well, brother, after 
we ate apples and read the after- 
noon paper, out went Donald and I. 
We did split up about three bushels 
or equivalent of kindling—which 
thereby marks the demise of several 
old boxes cluttering up the back 
premises. Then I found the ground 
thawed, so I got the spade and cov- 
ered up those two rows of roses— 
with just plain soil. 

Then Maggie appeared over the 
local horizon with the news that it 
was a fit day to get out and plant our 
live Christmas tree. I couldn’t think 
of any good excuse. So Donald and 
I wrangled the tubbed Black Hills 
Spruce from the living-room to 
wheelbarrow and back to where, 
along the fence, I’m gradually get- 
ting a group of evergreens planted 
from our Christmas trees thru the 
years. 


Yan I There’s the annual short 
. course for florists mect- 
ing on the campus this week and I 
stop in when I can to hear anything 
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**. . . to get out and plant 
our live Christmas tree”’ 


of interest to me. This aftcrnoon, 
looking over some of the ex’x’bits, I 
learned something. One firm that 
makes spray and dust materials has a 
new dust that’s a combination of 
sulphur and rotenone—it’s designed 
to control both insects and diseases. 
It comes packed in a rovnd carton 
a bit smaller than an o~t-1cal box, 
and so constructed that -.e bottom 
half of the box mov-: u~ 2nd down 
to make it a duster a_ well as a con- 
tainer. If that isn’t the answer to a 
lazy gardener’s dream, I’ll eat my 
last summer’s garden panama. 
George Pring, of St. Louis, super- 
intendent of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, is one of the speakers on the 
program. Since he’s an old friend, I 
brought him out home for dinner to- 
night. But I didn’t show him my 
botanical garden. I hurried him into 
the house, for I didn’t want him to 
see what a poor gardener I am. 
Just before the sun went 
Yan. 13 down th_ hoys and I 
hurried back to our r~ /ine to renew 
work on those logs we’re trying to 
make into fireplace wood. The sledge 
now has its new handle. I managed 
to get two good pieces split off. 
These I carried, with much huffing 
and puffing, to the top of the ravine. 
Here I left th=m. It ll be so much 
easier to haul them to the house on 
the wheelbarrow—some other day. 
Indoors, I mended two drawers of 
the kitchen cabinet that Maggie has 
been orating about for mebbe six 
months. It must have taken six 
minutes each and four daubs of fish 


glue to do the job. 

Downtown I bought a 
Yan. /4 current edition of my 
yearly garden-diary notebook. It 
won’t be long now until I'll be need- 
ing it. 


Visited my folks this 
Yan. /6 Sunday, and Mother 
had old-fashioned chicken-and- 
dumplings. It shouldn’t be set down 
how much I ate. And ate. And ate. 
And inquired if I couldn’t take some 
home in a fruit jar [ Turn to page 54 






“. . . amyone can “ 
readily force twigs 
to bloom indoors” 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT TO GROW 


Annual Flowers Water Gardens 

Easy to Grow Varieties Evergreens 

Hard to Grow Vari- Wild Flowers 
eties Vegetables 


Hard Types Pests 
Half-Hardy Types Diseases 


Grouping 
Germination Tables 
Starting Indoors 


Hot Beds and Cold 
Frames 4 
Succession Planting 

Winter Storage 


ame J Dates 
Transplanting Transplanting 
Fertilizing Pruning 
Cultivation Tools 

Flowering Bulbs Fences and Walls 
Roses — Cactus 
Flowering Shrubs Greenhouses 
Ornamental Vines Grafting, etc. 
Fruit Trees * 

— Complete 


Lawns Pronouncing 
Preparing Soil 
Rock Gardens Guide 


REF Gardening Map of 
Growing Seasons 
rep. 


Prepared from maps and data supplied by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


24x25 ipches, produced in 6 beautiful water 
colors by the famous offset process. With four 
smaller‘maps, showing average number of plant- 
ing days between Spring and Fall frosts, average 
annual precipitation and first snowfall expectan- 
cies. It incliades valuable quick reference tables 
on flowerrseéd and vegetable seed, planting dates, 
distances, hardiness, propagation methods, fer- 
tilizer and spray mixture equivalents, spacing 
distances and use of ornamental shrubs. Table of 
insecticides and fungicides, and other useful in- 
formation. Yours FREE in connection with the 
Garden Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 


GARDEN 
INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume, Anywhere Near Its Price! 


Here Are Just a Few of the 750 “How-to-Do-It” Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Hedge Care 


Diagram at left 
is from the de- 
tailed article 
giving explicit 
directions for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 





How to Plant 
a Dahlia 
Tuber 


Full explanation 
in the text ac-. 
companies this 
remarkably clear 
diagram (much 
larger in book). 


HE GARDEN 























T LAST, a complete garden encyclo- 
pedia in ONE volume! Answers every 
question about your garden in sim- 

ple, non-technical language, in convenient 
alphabetical arrangement that enables you 
to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of 
incomplete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one 
book. Its scope is amazing. It covers every 
problem of planning, planting, and caring 
for your garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 614 x 914 
x 134 inches. 


Save Money...SPECIAL $ 65 
PRE-SEASON PRICE 


Examine a Copy Free 


OU may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with Garden Maps, free, at the special pre-season price 
of $3.65. Price will go up to $4 later. Send the coupon, 
with no money. The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with the 
Gardening Maps, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, 
return it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first payment 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 501, 50 West 47th St, New York, N.Y. 














Diagram above (reduced in 
size) is one of many cover- 
ing every plant, flower, 
shrub. Detailed instructions 
accompany every illustration 
in the book. At right is 
shown method of tying a 
plant to a stake. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U. S. by American Experts 


1400 PAGES ¢ 750 PICTURES - 10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E.L.D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 
Pesw sess enn ey 


— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW & 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. 
Dept. 501, 50 West 47th Street, New York,N.Y. * 


I wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. I may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. il kee 
it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will 
send $1.00 each month until the special pre-season 
price of $3.65 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to be 

mine free in any Case. 


(If full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 
$1.00 extra a 
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Vegetables must be go- 
ing up, if this Rocke- 
feller Center gardener’s 
activities, eleven stories 
above the streets of New 
York, are an indication 


< Mary Pickford and hus- 
band Buddy Rogers 
hang a basket of orchids 
on the Tudor Gateway, 
in the Hanging Gardens 


bifth Avenue 








New York’s landscaped skyscrapers dim 
the glory of Babylon’s ancient Hanging 


Gardens.... Visit these rooftop wonders 


By Sterling Patterson 


New YORKERS don’t live in New York. They 
work there. They shop there. They may even rent 
apartments there. Yet, by and large, they have their 
true beings in the suburbs—10, 20, 30, sometimes 40 
miles away. Many of them wouldn’t live in town if 
you gave them the place any more than would visitors 
from Accident, Maryland, or Zanesville, Ohio. 

On one point, however, both transients and perma- 
nent dwellers within the shadow of the city of cities 
agree: there’s plenty to see in New York. 

No doubt about that. From the Battery to the Bronx, 
the urban giant abounds with eye-filling scenes. The 
Aquarium, once Castle Garden where Jenny Lind 
sang, the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, and 
the Harbor, churned by a thousand ships that ply a 
thousand seas; Trinity Church, gazing placidly down 
Wall Street, St. Patrick’s majestic spires in midtown, 
and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, climbing 
the cliffs of Morningside; the theaters, the arresting 
window displays, the incredible crowds; the Metro- 
politan and its collection of furniture, a footnote to 
history, housed in its American Wing; the startling 
Akeley exhibits in the Natural History museum; the 
great bridges, from George Washington’s sweeping 
arch to the awesome, ingenious Triborough, linking a 
granite nucleus with outlying lands to form a vast 
metropolis—all these, and more, beg to be viewed. 





Lea thre springtime or tno stimmer, tea 
inatlovsely rooftop garden, if you like, 


on vour visit to Rockefeller Center 
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Of the twelve individual gardens atop the RCA 
Building, this Aquatie Garden is: perhaps the 
most attractive, particularly in midsummer 


for then the tropical liliesurelish a bhazing sun 


So much to do. So few hours to do it in. Really to know New 
York demands a lifetime. No matter how often we visit the great 
city, some things inevitably must await another pilgrimage. 

Still, whether we commute daily from Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, or hang up our hats in Selma, Alabama, sooner or later 
all of us are likely to inspect the Big Town. 

And, on your next trip, any time from May to November, 
there’s one adventure you must not forego. Whatever your en- 
gagements, however crowded your schedule, don’t fail to visit the 
Sky Gardens of Rockefeller Center. More than 100 feet above 
street level, transforming more than two acres of bare concrete 
into an equivalent of fresh, clean countryside, these Hanging 
Gardens of New York rank high among modern world marvels. 


THE fabulous Hanging Gardens of Babylon must have been in 
many respects similar to Rockefeller Center’s Sky Gardens. The 
base of the latter may be considered as three city blocks wide by 
another deep; while the gardened roofs exceed, by more than 
fourfold, the dimensions attributed to Nebuchadnezzar’s mag- 
nificent gift to his homesick bride. 

Moreover, the aerial landscapes above Fifth Avenue, unlike 
those of the Egyptian king, are not mere planted terraces held aloft 
by means of masonry arches. They’re genuine gardens composed 
of living grass, flowers, shrubs, trees, pools, and running brooks. 

Originally conceived by the late Raymond Hood * and elabo- 
rated by additional architects and landscape | Turn to page 50 
*One of the famous architects who designed Rockefeller Center. In 1922, Hood, in association 
with John Mead Howells, won the international competition for the design of the Chicago 


Tribune Tower. Before his death in 1934, he had designed 18 permanent New York structures, 
including the McGraw-Hill, the Daily News, and the American Radiator buildings. 
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__ eee always getting written up 
in the papers for saying that this is an age of 
something—of machine-made ugliness, 
transition, chaos, electricity, or something. I 
say it’s an age of household motors. 

Motors fire our furnaces, remove the 
ashes, wash our clothes, clean our rugs, pol- 
ish our floors, make our ice and keep our 
food fresh, cool our homes, fan our brows, 
beat our cakes, even Clip our whiskers. 

So silently and unobtrusively do they per- 
form, so infrequently do they require atten- 
tion, that we’re likely to forget all about their 
care until something goes blooey—and that 
usually means cash out of hand. 

To keep tempers sweet and money in the 
bank, here are a few hints on how to keep 
the machinery humming. 





Oil Burners: 


THE MOTOR should 
be lubricated at least 
once every three 
months during the 
heating season. Most 
motors have two bear- 
ings, one at each end 
of the shaft, and are 
easily lubricated. Be sure the control switch 
is turned to “Off” to prevent accident. Use 
good automobile engine oil of SAE 10-W or 
20-W viscosity, in accordance with instruc- 
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By Wendell Holmes 


tions for your unit. Never use sewing-ma- 
chine oil or light household oil. They’re so 
light they have little staying power on fast- 
turning bearings. ‘They result in quick wear. 

SAE 10-W is a very light automobile mo- 
tor oil; SAE 20-W a light-medium oil. These 
weights don’t change with the brand. Your 
service station has all of them on hand. 

Lubrication of an oil-burner motor is 
about all the layman should attempt. 
Changes and adjustments of controls should 
be left to experienced service men, inasmuch 
as faulty adjustment may result in poor heat 
and wasted fuel. 


Coal Stokers: 


LUBRICATION IS essential to smooth, quiet 
operation and freedom from repairs. The 
two things to watch are the motor and the 
gear case. Use a good, light electric motor 
oil on the motor, filling the oil cups at the 
beginning of the heating season and adding 
two or three drops once each month during 
the season. 

The gear case may require either oil or 
grease, depending upon the stoker make. If 
oil, check the level about once a month and 
replenish when necessary with SAE 30 auto- 
mobile engine oil or the grade recommended 
by the manufacturer. Where grease is used, 
inspect the supply at regular intervals and 
replenish as directed by manufacturer. 





rywhere 


How long since you last oiled 
your refrigerator? Your stoker? 
Vacuum cleaner? Is it time 
again? Did you use enough oil? 
Too much? Did you use the 
right weight oil for each? Do 
you know you did?.... Here’s 
a squirt he squirt report on the 
care and feeding of those me- 


chanical servants in your home 


Air-Conditioning Filters: 


MANY MODERN heat- 
ing plants filter the air, 
humidify it, and cir- 
culate it with a fan 
thru the house. 

There are two kinds 
of filters in common 
use: the spun-glass or 
the steel-wool throw-away type, and the 
washable-cloth type. 

Under ordinary conditions, filters of the 
spun-glass or steel-wool type ought to be re- 
newed at the beginning of each heating sea- 
son and inspected frequently during the 
year. When they become packed with dirt, 
throw them away and install new ones; but 
if little dirt is evident, tap them lightly on a 
newspaper spread on the floor, to knock out 
the dirt ans prolong their usefulness. 

Cloth-t-pe filters should likewise be in- 
spected f.equently, and in normal operation 
should be removed and washed at least once 
each month. They can usually be washed 
several times with soap and water or with 
naphtha or pure gasoline, before renewal is, 
necessary. 

Remember that dirty or clogged filters 
choke up an air-conditioning unit and, if let 
go too long, are likely to cause the fan motor 
to burn out. Don’t wait until the air won’t 
come thru the registers to make an inspection. 
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Furnace Fans: 


IF THE FAN IN your air-conditioning equip- 
ment is in the warm-air stream, lubricate 
both it and its motor with SAE 10-W or 20- 
W automobile engine oil at least once each 
month during the heating season. But if fan 
and motor are in the cold-air stream, lubri- 
cation once every three months with the 
same type of oil will suffice. In lubricating 
these parts, as with all others, be sure the 
electric current is turned off. Usually both 
fan and motor have two bearings—one at 
each end of the shaft. 


Farnace Care: 


WHILE WE’RE on the 
subject of furnaces, 
here are a few sugges- 
tions not directly con- 
nected with mechani- 
cal operation which 
may help you get 
greater economy from 
your heating plant. 

1. Be sure that flues are kept free from accu- 
mulated soot by having your furnace 
vacuum-cleaned at the beginning of the 
heating season. Heating engineers esti- 
mate that soot accumulated during one 
season will reduce the transfer of heat 
from 5 to 7 percent, and waste a propor- 
tionate amount of fuel. 

2. Keep the chimney clean. A dirty chimney 
reduces the amount of draft and is a fire 
hazard. 

3. Inspect the smoke-pipe between furnace 
and chimney frequently. If it shows signs 
of corrosion or rust, install a new one at 
once, as a leaky smoke-pipe allows the 
dangerous carbon-monoxide gas to es- 
cape. For the same reason, see that the 
smoke-pipe is well cemented where it 
connects with the chimney. 

4. Remove all ashes from fire-box and ash- 
pit when summer comes. Ashes ‘have a 
corrosive action on grates and other metal 
parts. At intervals during the summer, 
burn paper and rubbish in your furnace. 
This keeps the smoke-pipe dry. 


Humidifiers: 





THREE TYPES of humidifiers are used in 
home air-conditioning—the pan, spray, and 
drip types. All add moisture to the warm air 
before it’s circulated thru the house. The 
pan type accomplishes this by evaporation 
of water from a pan installed on the top of 
the boiler. The drip type adds steam formed 
by dropping water onto a hot, dry pan. The 
spray type consists of a fine spray of water 
located in the cold-air stream where it filters 
the air as well as humidifies it. 

The thing to watch in all three types is 
that the small jet which supplies the water 
doesn’t clog. 

When you oil the air-conditioning unit, 
inspect the humidifier. If the normal amount 
of water isn’t coming thru the orifice, shut 
off the water-supply valve and run a wire 
into it to loosen rust, dirt, and lime deposits. 
At the same time, if yours is a pan or drip 
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unit, take the pans out and scrub them 
thoroly to remove lime deposits. If your 
water is exceptionally hard, maybe you’ll 
need to inspect your humidifier more fre- 
quently. 


Ventilating Fans: 


BEsIDES THE furnace fan, there are the 
kitchen fan and the attic fan. Here again 


lubrication is the main requirement. A @ 


kitchen fan frequently used should be lubri- 
cated once every three months; an attic fan 
once or twice during the summer. Use a 
good grade of electric motor oil on the kitch- 
en fans and SAE 10-W or 20-W automobile 
engine oil on attic fans, unless other oils are 
specified by the manufacturer. 

Some of the larger fans of this type are 
lubricated by wicks saturated with vaseline. 
In these it’s necessary to refill the grease cup 
once every six to eight months. When doing 
this, it’s a good idea to remove the wick 
and work the end which touches the motor 
shaft back and forth between your fingers, 
for sometimes the wick end hardens and 
wears a groove in the shaft. 

Remember to keep fan blades free from 
dirt and grease. Accumulations of this sort 
reduce efficiency. Keep ventilating slots in 
the motors clean, too. 

All these suggestions may also be applied 
to caring for an ordinary household fan. 


Air-Conditioning Cooling Units: 


IF you HAVE a condenser unit for summer 
cooling, or if you have one of the portable 
room coolers becoming so popular, inspect 
and lubricate it just as regularly as you 
do your other appliances. 

It’s well, too, to have your unit checked 
by your service man before starting it at 
the beginning of the summer. He can tell if 
your unit has the proper amount of refrig- 
erating gas and whether or not the pressures 
are balanced, both of which are necessary 
to satisfactory operation. Such inspection 
also usually includes lubrication, but it won’t 
hurt the unit a bit to oil it again in mid- 
summer, especially if it has been in pretty 
constant use. 

The points to oil are the fan, fan motor, 
and compressor motor. Use SAE 10-W or 
20-W automobile engine oil. 


Washing Machines: 


IN MANY MACHINES 
all mechanism is en- 
closed and lubricants 
sealed in. On types re- 
quiring lubrication, 
however, oil once every 
three months with SAE 
10-W automobile en- 
gine oil. 

Three or four drops of oil in each cup are 
sufficient. If more than three months have 
passed since the motor was last lubricated, 
double the amount of oil. (Unless otherwise 
specified in the manufacturers’ instructions, 
this is a good rule to follow in all electric 
motor and appliance lubrication.) 








You can keep the service man away from 
your door by regular lubrication and by not 
trying to wash too many clothes at one time. 


Vacuum Cleaners: 


MANY ELECTRIC- 
CLEANER owners oil 
their machines too 
much rather than too 
little. On cleaners re- 
quiring oil, about three 
drops of high-quality 
electric motor oil once 
a month are sufficient. Fill grease cups—if 
there are any—once a year, using the type 
of grease called for in the instructions. 

Remember two points: Don’t use ordi- 
nary household oil. Don’t use too much oil. _ 
It gets past the felt oil stops and onto the car- 
bon motor brushes and rotor and gums 
them up. 


Sewing Machines: 


Oi. THE balance wheel and shuttle shaft 
with two or three drops of good electric 
motor oil every other time the machine is 
used. Don’t use ordinary household oil. Oil 
free from wax is best, as it is for all electric 
motors. 


Eleetrie Stoves: 


NOT MUCH ABOUT an electric stove requires 
periodic attention. One thing many people 
overlook, however, is the condition of the 
reflectors used in many makes and located 
directly beneath the heating elements. Your 
stove will cook faster and therefore more 
economically if you shine these once a month 
with metal polish. 


Electric Refrigerators: 


THEY’VE BEEN SO improved that servicing 
and adjustments—formerly a frequent ne- 
cessity—have been almost eliminated. Nev- 
ertheless, there are still a few things for you 
to do. 

Unless the unit is hermetically sealed, oil 
the motor bearings once every three months 
with SAE 10-W automobile engine oil if the 
manufacturer recommends no other grade. 
Brush off dirt that has collected on the con- 
denser coil; otherwise air will not circulate 
freely. An ordinary bottle brush is excellent 
for such cleaning. 





Miscellaneous Hints: 


BE suRE TO turn off the electric switch 
controlling the appliance before inspecting 
or oiling it. . . . Look to your fuses if air-con- 
ditioning or oil-burner units refuse to work. 
These devices sometimes blow fuses without 
anything being wrong. And check the fuel 
supply and thermostat-setting before calling 
the service man. Check normal running 
time and voltage of all appliances when 
they’re first installed. Recheck if any unit 
becomes noisy or if electric bills jump. Your 
electric company will be glad to help you 
make both these checks. 
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ay, P lease Landscaping your home grounds is 


as simple as planning your kitchen or arranging your furniture, 


and just as logical. Take these 15 steps that show how it’s done 


By Howard R. Sebold 


Columbia University 


Tuere’s no mystery or metaphysics about 
planning your home grounds. Anybody who 
says there is is spoofing. Planning is merely ar- 
ranging—like arranging furniture in your house. 

You simply arrange the garden, lawn, play 
yard, house, garage, and laundry yard in the 
most convenient, efficient, best-looking way, then 
tie them all together in a unit. And there’s good 
reason: to get full enjoyment out of your property. 

You paid money for it. Not to make that in- 
vestment pay its highest dividends thru good 
landscape planning is pretty wasteful. 

And so, to plan your place, imagine yourself 
up in an airplane looking down, seeing every- 
thing at one time, how the garage down on one 
side of the house relates to the flower garden on 
the other side, and all that. If your place is 
typical at all, you’ll see something like you see 
here in Drawing I. 


Is Your home grounds are composed of three main 
areas, as in Drawing | here: front area, service 
area, and garden area. No matter how large 
or small your property, you’ll always have these 
three. 

The front area is merely a green foreground for 
your house. With today’s traffic slam-banging by, 
it has no privacy, isn’t a living area. It should 
be only large enough to form a setting for the 
house. It should be unembellished except by 
well-chosen shade trees and restrained founda- 
tion planting. 

The service area is the garage and kitchen area, 
the area of the basement door, the coal chute, and 
the laundry yard. Because it’s purely utilitarian, 
it ought to be as small and inconspicuous as possi- 
ble and still fulfill its purpose. 

The garden area is the outdoor living-room. 
Obviously, it should provide privacy, should be 
as large as possible in proportion to the other 
areas, and should be located so it’s easily en- 
tered from the living portion of the house. 


2: The ‘arrangement shown here is quite good, 
for the service area is relatively small, the garden 
or outdoor-living-room area large. 

A garden ought to be placed so that its re- 
lation to the house is obvious. It ought to be lo- 

















cated so as to be in line with some important door 
or window or other feature of the house, and not 
appear to be set down crookedly without any 
relation to anything. 

So, from the main living-room window, I run 
a dotted line thru the middle of the garden 
area. This line is called an axis. An axis is an 
imaginary line which indicates a view, a line of vision, 
about which the garden centers. 

If you can look out of an important window or 
door of the house and get this view, the garden 
and house are tied together. If you ear’t;~be- 
cause of screening or distance, then the garden 
and house are separated, not a unit. 

Since an axis connects, two things are in- 
volved: the start of the view and the end of the 
view. The house is the start, and the end is 
provided by some terminal point of interest— 
a gardenhouse at the rear of the garden, for 
example. This latter must have mass enough to 
hold attention. Usually it’s backed by tall walls, 
hedges, or screen planting actually to end the 
view. ’ 

As I say, an axis can start at any door or 
window in the house. But as an outdoor living- 
room, the garden is more closely related to the 
living areas of the house than to the kitchen. It’s 
therefore more logical to start the garden axis 
at a door or window in the living area. 

However, for a wife who does her own work, 
the axis might start at the kitchen door or 
window, especially if there’s no better point in 
the house from which to view the garden. 

In Drawing 2, note, the axis crosses the 
garden near the center, so that a balanced 
pattern can be built upon it. This is called sym- 
metrical. arrangement. Symmetry is a sound 
principle to work on but not necessary so long 
as a feeling of balance is attained. 


3: Now, unless you want only thé simplest of 
gardens, you'll want to divide the main garden 
area in Drawing 2 into smaller areas—into a 
vegetable garden, a lawn area, a flower garden, 
and laundry and play areas. Your primary con- 
cern in locating the areas is their relation to the 
house. Arrange the elements of your garden as 
you’d arrange the rooms in a house or the work- 
units in a kitchen—logically, conveniently, the 
way you get the best views. 

No matter how roughly you sketch, you can 
make these common-sense arrangements on 
paper. Inclose and designate the areas with oval 
lines. Think of these lines as representing beds, 
lawn areas, or masses of foliage. 
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Here may I warn you sharply. In planning this 
area, examine your family. Will there be parties 
of high-school students that require a large living 
terrace or grassy area, or are the children more 
interested in sandboxes and playhouses? Is there 
a boy who wants a spot for tumbling bars, or a 
corner reached by a sneak path thru shrubbery 
borders, where he can build a G-Man’s lookout 
of old orange crates? Get this skeleton plan 
clearly in mind before you take the next step. 


4: Now the next step is to tie together these gar- 
den areas we laid out in Drawing 3. You want 
your garden to be a unit, not a group of entirely 
separated little gardens. 

Two garden areas can be tied together as the 
garden itself is tied to the house—by an axis, a 
line of vision, between them. So in addition to 
the main axis down the center of the garden, 
put in some dotted lines to show the minor axes, 
these to tie the sections together. 

In Drawing 4 I’ve run two minor axes parallel 
to the main axis, and three at right angles to it. 
Where some of these various axes intersect, I lo- 
cate features—and by features I mean such points 
of interest as sundials, pools, figures, and well- 
heads. 

Several intersections in Drawing 4 I don’t 
stress by features. I don’t stress them because 
they’re not important intersections. If every such 
intersection were stressed on a plan with as 
many intersections as Drawing 4, none would 
be important. 

The whole key to ground-planning will be 
yours if you’ll always think first of basic areas in 
your garden, then of axes to attach these areas to 
the house and to each other. 


&S: Next step is to make the ground plan look 
like a ground plan by sketching in the foliage 
over the oval lines inclesing the garden areas. 
This gives you the areas inclosed by shrubs and 
trees. It’s essential that lawn areas be inclosed, 
because if you look out from the house along an 
axis and see neighboring buildings, flagpoles, and 
children, you can’t concentrate on the garden. 
It’s marred by outside distractions. 

Note that along the minor axes, openings are 
left between areas for paths. 


G: Here is a much simpler garden plan for the 
same grounds we began with in Drawing 2 and 
just finished laying out in 5. It has only one area, 
one main axis. No one can justly criticize sim- 
plicity in garden-planning—not so long as it’s 
effective. 

A common idea of home-ground planners is 
that, to be outstanding, landscape design must 
include marble fountains, balustraded walls, and 
imposing vistas. Scuttle the thought. It leads to 
pompous, fussy planning and straining effect. 
It makes the garden a disturbing, uneasy place. 
Simplicity and naturalness are far more satis- 
fying. 


7 and 8: Now let’s try a new house-and- 
garage arrangement—one less desirable than the 
one we began with in Drawing 2, because the 
garage is so far back on the lot that much space 
is wasted in the service area. 

First, in Drawing 7, we'll circle the basic 
areas—the front, service, and garden areas—and 
put in the major axis. 
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Now in Drawing 8, we'll subdivide the garden 
area, put in the minor axis and features, and 
block in the foliage around the areas. Note how 
the poorly placed garage is utilized as a beginning 
for the cross axis in the garden at the rear, with 
a seat at one end, a pool at the other. The feature 
at the end of the main axis might be an attrac- 
tive group of evergreens. This scheme is often 


good for deep lots. 


®: Here is an improved house-and-garden ar- 
rangement over Drawing 7. The garage is closer 
to the house, the size of the service area reduced. 
The lot, note, is irregular. Nevertheless, the same 
planning principles apply. Regardless of the 
shape of the lot, the first thing to decide on 
is the axis. Then the shapes of the various gardens 
are modified to fit the irregular lot. 


10 and Els Here the garage is behind the house, 
the garage entrance on the side. Good on wide 
lots because it reserves most of the rear for the 
garden, this arrangement is bad on narrow lots 
because it makes getting into the garage difficult. 

Lay out a plan for Drawing 10, and you might 
‘get something like that shown in Drawing 11. Or 
maybe there’d be no kitchen garden, and the 
lawn area would encompass that space. 


A2 and 13: These two show what you might do 
when you must enter the garage from the rear. 
This arrangement is perhaps the least desirable 
of all from the garden standpoint because the 
back-around drive takes so much space from 
the garden. 


4: Occasionally a house has service at both 
ends. This type isn’t logically planned. With the 
kitchen far from the garage, the whole back of 
the house has to be given over to service. The 
living-room has only one window toward the 
garden, two toward the garage drive. Con- 
necting the living-room and the garden is dif- 
ficult because circulation between the kitchen 
and the garage crosses the view from the living- 
room. 


13: We’ve planned this garden from Drawing 14 
with many errors to show you what to avoid. 
Outdoor areas here aren’t related to the house. 
For example, the flower garden is on the opposite 
end of the house from the living-room. The 
vegetable garden is on the opposite end from the 
kitchen. Circulation from the kitchen to the 
laundry yard and vegetable garden must cross 
that from the living-room to the flower garden. 
None of the areas has any relation to the others. 

To lay out a property this way is as bad as to 
have the kitchen stove far from a work-surface, 
the sink far from the cupboard. When, as in this 
sketch, there’s no organization, shrub masses 
become meaningless scallops. 


I NEEDN’T labor the moral of this story: Plan 
your grounds on paper this winter. Arrange 
things in a common-sense, logical way. Tie 
them together with views from one to the other. 
Work out details of paths, hedges, and shrub 
masses. For when you’ve mastered the arrange- 
ment of these areas, and their axial connections, 
you’ve mastered the means of planning your 
home grounds. 
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Mil,” 


— since Mrs. Cavelady sub- 
stituted finger napkins for deerskins 
and towels for Nature’s breezes, good 
homemakers have been known by their 
linen closets. 

Spinning and weaving flax into linen 
was a domestic duty more than 4,000 
years ago. The Book of Proverbs de- 
scribes a good wife as one “‘whose price 
is above rubies, who seeketh flax and 
worketh with her own hands the spindle 
and distaff and maketh fine linen.” 

Name for me, please, a greater home- 
making thrill than opening the door of 
a well-appointed linen closet! The fact 
that we no longer spend our youth, 
from doll-days to marriage, spinning 
and weaving linens for a dower chest 
detracts not a whit from our pride in 
rows of white damask, snowy towels, 
regimented sheets and cases. 

I can remember my grandmother, a 
roly-poly dove in a white apron, letting 
me tuck sachets of lavender, grown in 
her own garden, between layers of 
sheets, and of sniffing that same laven- 
der later, when I tumbled into a deep 
feather bed! Her linens were a precious 
possession, treasured along with the 
family silver and the spode tea set 
Great-grandmother brought from Eng- 
land. I still cherish a damask cloth 
which supposedly came over in the 
same chest with the tea set and silver, 
but which, to be truthful, isn’t half as 
fine and lovely as the one I recently 
bought in my favorite department store. 


Wary January is celebrated thruout 
the country as the month of “White 
Sales’? no one seems to know. But it’s an 
old custom that’s persisted for decades. 

You can pop into practically any 
linen department this month and find 
yourself in the midst of a general to-do 
over damasks, hand towels, bath tow- 
els, kitchen towels, sheets and cases 
that will set all your domestic instincts 
aflutter, particularly when a little ju- 
dicious figuring with a pencil shows 
you how much you save over rest-of- 
the-year prices! 

Not all these items are “linens”’ in 
the specific sense of the word. We’ve 
become accustomed, thru general 
usage, to applying this term to all wo- 
ven fabrics we use in our dining-room, 
kitchen, and bathroom, as well as to 
sheets and cases, whether they’re made 





Lady, Look to Your Linen! 


By Maurine Shaw Holloway 


of linen or cotton. However, you need 
never be in doubt as to the actual fiber 
content of what you’re buying, be- 
cause all conscientious stores either la- 
bel each article or are very careful to 
tell you exactly what you’re getting 
for your money. 

Prices on all household linens are 
usually especially appealing during the 


January Sales, because wise merchants, 


anticipating an extra demand, order in 
large quantities to obtain favorable con- 
cessions and pass the savings on to you. 


Damask, Queen of Table Linens, 
is a reversible figured fabric, one side 
woven with a satin pattern on a plain 
background, the other side with the 
same pattern in plain weave on a satin 
ground. 

Aristocratic white linen-damask is 
back on our tables to stay, at least dur- 
ing this generation. We’ve been com- 
pletely surfeited with bizarre table 
coverings which have gone so far as 
bolts of organdy and candlewick bed- 
spreads to achieve striking effects! 

I'd be the last person to part will- 
ingly with my lovely laces, colored lin- 
ens, and gay prints for certain festive 
occasions or everyday use. But I con- 
cede readily that white linen-damask, 
with its generations of fine tradition, 
its serene good taste, is the most ad- 
mirable and admired background for a 
beautiful dinner table that it’s possible 
to obtain. And after pursuing elusive 
wisps of lace and embroidery, nothing 
soothes a masculine diner like a good 
substantial damask napkin tucked 
across his knees. Good damask should 
always be hand-hemmed. The finest 
of hand stitches on a double-turned 
edge is the only acceptable finish for 
damask of any kind. And for a final 
touch of elegance—hand-monograms 
designed to harmonize with the pattern 
of the linen, and deeply embroidered! 

In buying damask, as in purchasing 
any other standard commodity, you 
get exactly what you pay for. A good 
quality linen-damask cloth, 72 by 90 
inches, will cost about $7.50, and will 
be a stand-by in your linen closet for 
years. From there, the price mounts 
with the fineness of the thread and the 
intricacy of weave. In the best quali- 
ties, the pattern is so delicate that you 
can scarcely believe a mere machine 
created such loveliness. 

And if you favor color, you may 
have ivory, soft pastel shades, and even 
strong modern tones. 

Within recent years, science has giv- 
en us a new fabric, woven from the 


finest Egyptian long staple cotton and 
rayon yarns, so shimmering and soft in 
texture you’d swear it was silk. The 
yarns are peculiarly sensitive to dyes, 
taking the most exquisite colors imagi- 
nable, from misty pastels to deep 
browns, blues, and wines. 


Terry Bath Towels: Your bathroom 
is one spot in your house‘where you can 
let your love of color run rampant. 
There’s actually no limit to the en- 
chanting combinations and the deco- 
rating you can do with the luscious 
colors and textures that have been 
created for your linen closet, with 
countless designs and colors ranging 
from the most delicate pastels to the 
richest of dark tones. Bath towels are 
woven of cotton, with closely spaced 
loops which absorb water quickly and 
dry out easily. The closeness and fine- 
ness of these loops determihe the quali- 
ty. You’ll find it economical to include 
several qualities in your household 
supply: inexpensive, small utility tow- 
els but with lots of staying power for 
kitchen use, camping trips and school, 
father’s basement shower and drying 
the dog; as nice a quality as your budg- 
et permits for the family’s use; and a 
super-luxurious set or two (family, 
don’t touch!) for occasions when you 
want your bathroom to look its best. 

Repeated laundering actually im- 
proves the texture of good terry bath 
towels. In the softest, thickest qualities, 
the loops will occasionally break and 
pull out slightly. Don’t pick at them; 
simply snip them off even with the nap 
of the towel, and not the slightest harm 
will be done. 

In buying towels, consider carefully 
whether you want a smooth, velvety 
texture, or one with a slightly frictional 
quality that will work up a brisk glow 
with a bit of rubbing. For hardy souls, 
there are special weaves with linen 
loops that will never win a beauty 
prize—but what a lift they'll give you 
after a cold shower! 

Good towel patterns include two or 
three sizes of towels, wash-cloths, and 
matching bath mats. Co-operative 
makers of tufted bath rugs and toilet- 
seat and bath-stool covers have matched 
standard towel colors so successfully 
that you’ll have no difficulty in work- 
ing out complete bathroom schemes in 
your favorite shades. 

With an eye to having an occasional 
gift handy for any occasion, don’t neg- 
lect the attractively packed bathroom 
sets, in colorful boxes. 

Monograms are lovely. It’s nice to 
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have at least your dress-up guest sets mono- 
grammed, if you decide the tariff is too 
high for everyday use. 








Linen Huck Towels: White linen-huck, like 
linen-damask, is considered a staple in well- 
ordered households. The slightly irregular 
surface with a tiny raised nub is highly ab- 
sorptive and the patterns highly decorative. 
All but the least expensive qualities are hem- 
stitched, and most patterns have a damask 
border in classic or modern designs with a 
specially designed space for monogramming, 
if you wish. 

Colored huck is a new fashion accent 
which lets you ensemble your hand towels 
with your bath towels. Here again the 
shades range from beige, pink, and lemon 
to deep tones. You’d be enchanted with the 
stunning effect of black huck towels mono- 
grammed in pure white! 


Sheets and Cases: The youngest member 
of the family is exceedingly fond of staying 
all night at her aunt’s house. Wondering 
what was the unusual attraction, I received 
this illuminating reply, “I like her sheets!” 
So our household custom of percale on the 
grown-ups’ beds and muslin sheets on the 
youngsters’ was promptly changed to in- 
clude percale all around. 

The moderate extra cost of percale over 
muslin is well worth the difference in comfort. 
Percale has a smooth, cool feeling especially 
soothing to sensitive skins, and is firm, yet not 
bulky. Its lightness of weight and firmness 
of weave make it especially easy to launder. 
And if you send your household linens to the 
laundry and pay by the pound, you’ll find 
that percale sheets and cases will actually 
save you money over a period of time. 

Always buy a standard brand you're fa- 
miliar with, and don’t worry too much about 
the puzzling term “thread count”’ (the num- 
ber of threads to the square inch). Rather, 
trust your eyes, your sense of touch, and the 
reliability of the brand you buy. If a sheet 
feels heavy and “‘starchy”’ when you rub it be- 
tween your fingers, it’s no bargain regardless 
of its low price. Buy your sheets large enough; 
for twin beds I advise 72 by 108 inches, and 
for full double beds, 90 by 108 inches. 

A new and ever-growing wave of color for 
the bedroom has arrived in pastel-color 
sheets, or white sheets with colored hems. 
The touch of a colored monogram is attrac- 
tive and growing increasingly popular every 
day. 

Sheets are now woven with extra strength 
where extra strength is needed, right down 
the center in what is called the “‘wear-out”’ 
zone, and yet there’s no apparent difference 
in the feel. Also, there are sheets with double 
tape selvages giving strength at the edges. 
Don’t overlook the fact that you can buy 
sheets with projecting tabs, which designate 
the different sizes, such as double bed, sin- 
gle bed, and so forth—a great convenience. 

*“Seconds”’ from a good mill are often a 
happy find, because they | Turn to page 46 














Because prices on all linen are especially appealing dur- 


ing January, it’s the month to replenish your chclves 
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Early in 1938 we set out to do for the small-home 


builder what the Mayo Clinic does for a sick 
(Oil \\ (: Or ESE man—give him the work of top-notch Ameri- 
can architects at a price he can afford. We of- 

































Right Side, No. 1 Rear, No. 1 


In THIS AMERICA OF OURS which each year spends as 

much for radios alone as for new houses, there are 

thousands of owners financially able to build better 

homes than they now have, thousands of young couples, 

renting now, who might far better build homes of their 
own and pay for them in monthly sums about what they now 
pay in rent. 

When building, the general rule is to spend from two to two 
and one-half times your annual income. That means in most com- 
munities you could swing any one of these Bildcost Gardened 
Homes on an income of around $2,000, in some communities on 
considerably less. 

The cottage on the left is the lowest-cost of the four. It and No. 
4 are first-class Modern—straight lines, simple masses, and very 
little but very effective ornamentation, which makes for economy 
of construction. Predominately horizontal lines, emphasized by 
the hipped roof and even by horizontal divisions of the windows, 
spread the home out and snuggle it to the ground. Packed into 
it are a recessed, sheltered entrance; large windows; all rooms 
on corners, giving cross ventilation and wall space for furniture; 
bedrooms with complete privacy; and snack-nook space in the 
very modern kitchen. . . all in 30 x 24-foot outside dimensions. 































Right Side, No. 3 Rear, No. 3 





cost a little more to build than Homes 2 and 4, and about 


6) THIS TWO-STORY DESIGN is also American-Colonial. It’ll 
e) a fourth to a third more than No. 1. It’s 30’ x 27’-6”. 





Tho the arrangement is standard, there are distin- 

guishing features. The projecting lattice entrance porch, 

tho simple and inexpensive, is effectively tied to the main struc- 

ture thru an extension of the house roof; it’s not a nailed-on 

afterthought. The front living-room window is in effect a picture 

window with two outswinging sidelights for ventilation. The rear 

extension on the kitchen provides dining space in the corner with- 

out interfering with the efficiency of the kitchen plan. The large 

bed closet in the living-room gives capacity for four regular occu- 
pants and still room for overnight guests. 

Without structural changes a fireplace might be added in the 
living-room in place of the chimney and linen closet. The basement 
can be divided into a laundry, furnace room, and recreation room. 
And at small cost the second-floor storage room can be made into 
a nursery, sewing room, or boy’s stateroom. Too, the lavatory 
serving the second floor can be converted into a full bathroom. 
All these additions can be made without any structural changes. 


ma | 
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fered, at $5 each, detailed plans of homes pre- 
sented. The demand was astonishing. So here, 
beginning another year, we present not one, as 
usual, but four minimum-cost designs, all by 


Right Side, No. 2 


NELSEN WORKED OUT THIS DESIGN for the young couple 
that expect their family to grow a little in the next 10 
years. Cut a door where the linen closet is, and the future 
! bedroom fits naturally on the rear close to the bathroom. 
In place of the second bedroom at present, you have 
a corner fireplace in a living-room considerably larger than in 
Home No. 1, a vestibule and coat closet, and a dining alcove with 
a large bay window. This alcove is just a step from the kitchen 
and can easily be curtained or screened off from the living-room 
if the need arises. The kitchen, note, follows the U-arrangement. 
That stairway to the basement can be reversed to make a 
way into the attic for an additional room or for storage space. 
The brick front, shutters, small-paned windows, and roof lines 
make this home American-Colonial in character, with a few re- 
finements such as the bay window, the high, plastered entrance 
doorway, and the molded cornice. Paint the walls, both brick 
and wood, an oyster white and the roof a light tan or green; set 
the house down among trees and shrubbery, a little back from the 
street, with a winding path to the front door; and you’ll then have 
real livability within outside dimensions of 30’-6” x 29’. 
Bildcost plans include specifications, contract forms, and de- 
tailed blueprints for garages designed especially for the houses. 











Right Side, vo. 4 Rear, No. 4 


OUTSIDE, THIS HOUSE 1s much like No. 1. It’s very Mod- 
ern: almost every line is structural as well as ornamental, 
and there’s little extra detail. But it’s neither narrow nor 
boxlike, and the materials are wood. 
Inside, except for no bay window, it’s just like No. 2. 
The floor plan, however, is reversed—that is, the front door, din- 
ing alcove, and kitchen are on the left side instead of the right 
as they are in 2, and the living-room and bedroom are on the 
right instead of the left. Any home plan can be reversed this way 
if it’ll fit the lot better. 

Note that in this arrangement, as in the others, all bedrooms 
are well separated from the living areas, handy to the bathroom 
and linen closets, and so studied that furniture can be placed two 
ways. Not often in such small homes do you find a 21-foot-long 
living-room such as is provided in Bildcost Homes 2, 3, and 4. 

To get a long-term, FHA-insured mortgage loan for building 
houses such as these, you must have a down payment of 10 per- 
cent or more of the cost of the house and lot. If you already own 
an approved lot, this may cover some or all of the down payment. 
You pay off the loan like rent, in monthly sums [ Turn to page 46 
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Seattle’s Silas E. Nelsen, noted for packing in lots 


of useful room and sparkling detail. ... All plans 
meet FHA standards... . What will each home 
cost to build in your community? See page 46. 
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savvany INdOor Gardening Guide 


They Grow in Plain Water: We dedicate this page to those who think 
growing plants in pots of soil is too much bother, to those who never started indoor 
gardening because it looked too complicated. For here is something simple: house- 
plants that grow in water—plain, untreated drinking water. 

Try philodendron, English Ivy, dieffenbachia, Chinese-evergreen, and Wan- 
dering-Jew. To start them, set the lower ends of cuttings from old plants in water 
and give them plenty of light. And try vegetables, too; they shoot up foliage that’s 
astonishingly good-looking. Cut a one-inch slice off the top of a carrot, beet, par- 
snip, or horse-radish, set it in water that comes not quite to the top of the piece, 
and let it grow. And try the sweet-potato method described below. Vegetables from 
your grocer will do—with or without tops; it doesn’t matter. All in all, there’s no 
excuse for not having a touch of growing green in your home or office this winter. 


a 





» 
An ordinary sweet potato, which costs a couple of cents, will in water sprout into an 
ivy-like houseplant. It’s fun to train it on a plaster wall with adhesive tape. This one, 


Photographs by Edwin Falk 





In these glass grapes are several of the 
newer philodendrons, which are more 
satiny and purplish than the older sorts. 
Philodendrons take several weeks to 
root in water, and until then look a bit 
wilty. Once going, they get along with- 
out a lot of sunshine. Some varieties, 
good-natured, will hang from a pot and 
can be trained horizontally or upward 





Like the other houseplants here NEW SHOOT D> 


the sinuous-stemmed, spotted- 
leaf dieffenbachia can either be * 
bought at your florist’s or grown 
in water from cuttings. To root 
in water, however, dieffenbachia 
cuttings must be leafed. So if you 


By Fae Huttenlocher 


Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 








*LEAF SCAR 


owing in Better Homes & Gardens’ garden-department office, was started in the want a number of new plants 
all, and now the purplish vines are some 8 feet long and drink up a pint of water a from one old dieffenbachia, cut 
day. The whole sweet potato was one-third submerged in water; growth began several the long stem into 3-inch lengths 
weeks later and will last into May. Without sun, sweet-potato leaves turn yellow and and place them in moist sand un- 
drop. Ask your grocer for one that hasn’t been kiln-dried, for drying kills growth til they're rooted. Dieffenbachias  °< ‘ 
in water need plenty of sun 22°50, *."s* Sa0kts ek Ve ie eee 





A 

Chinese-evergreen, in the old copper 
kettle here, is easy to grow, gets along 
with less light than most plants. When 
the stems grow long, they can be cut 
back and new plants grown from the 
cuttings. Water in which plants are 
growing seldom becomes stale. Freshen 
it only enough to keep roots submerged. 
You can’t ask for anything more simple 
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In JANUARY lie back in front of an open fire 
and dream and plan your 1939 garden—a gar- 
den planned, cared for, and grown better than 
any previous one. Digest 1938 catalogs until the 
new crop starts to arrive; read up on the plants 
you want to grow; learn pest control; especially, 
learn something about soils and plant foods, for 
they are the basis of all successful gardens. 


What te Do: Gardeners in Ironton, Ohio, 
Charleston, West Virginia, and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, can be putting in rock gardens and stone 
walls and brick or stone terraces any time the 
ground isn’t frozen, since no mortar is used in 
their construction. 

Vines inclined to be overly vigorous, such as 
honeysuckle, silverlace-vine, and bittersweet, and 
tender vines, such as clematis, may be pruned 
now as well as next spring. Cut out dead and su- 
perfluous wood and cut back to the desired size. 

To rejuvenate scraggly shrubs of snowberry 
and coralberry and scraggly hedges of barberry 
and privet, cut them clear back to the ground. 
Application of complete plant food in March or 
April will also help. 


Last Chanee: January is your last chance to 
prune grapes and maple trees if you don’t want 
them to bleed. Not that bleeding does them any 
harm, but it worries you and your neighbors 
terribly. 

Don’t prune Vanhoutte Spirea, lilac, bridal- 
wreath, snowball, mock orange, deutzia, flower- 
ing quince, goldenbells, or other spring-flowering 
shrubs now. Wait until they’ve bloomed, unless 
you want to sacrifice their spring flowers this year. 

Take winter pictures of your garden for next 
year’s Christmas cards. Take them just after a big 
snow while it’s still on the twigs and branches. 

Seed flats 24 inches deep, 12 inches wide, and 
18 inches long are a convenient way to start 
seed. Make your own flats or buy them ready- 
made. Redwood or cypress will last for years. 
Leave a 44-inch crack between several pieces of 
the bottom to allow drainage. 


Sterilize Seed-Fiat Soil: Bring in some soil to 
thaw and dry for seed-flat sowing of those early 
seeds of petunia, salvia, and verbena. Unless you 
have a light sandy loam, try mixing 2 parts soil, 1 
part sand, and 1 part leafmold or peatmoss. Ster- 
ilize in the oven for two hours at boiling-water 
temperature (212° Fahrenheit) to kill all weed 
seeds and diseases. 

A tool rack in your garage or basement is 
mighty convenient. Why not make one now— 
with a place for each hoe, rake, trowel, spade, 
and other tools. 

Paint or creosote stakes for delphiniums and 
tomatoes. Clean and oil your lawn mower and 
wheelbarrow. 

Cut off a few branches of pussy willow, golden- 
bells, flowering quince, peach, or some other 
spring-flowering shrub and put them in water in 
a sunny window. They'll bloom in a short time. 

Read thru seed and nursery advertisements, 
and send for your 1939 catalogs now to have 
them in time to get your order in. 


Need Repainting? Now is a good time to make 
garden tables, benches, seats, or to put new can- 
vas on those folding chairs. And does your glider 
or other garden furniture need repainting? 

Run that electric cable out to light your gar- 
den next summer, or to run an electric fan or 
radio in your outdoor living-room. 

For a novelty party go to your local florist and 
get two flowers or leaves of as many kinds of plants 
as you’ll have couples. Seat them at the table, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Geranium, Mr. and Mrs. Carna- 
tion, and so on. It’s lots of fun watching your 
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By Victor H. Ries 


Remove dead or> 
loose tree bark— 
paint the wound 
with asphalt paint 








<In pruning shrubs 
- or small trees, cut 
to an outside bud. 
The resulting growth 
keeps the bush open 
down thru the center 














Pines have their > 
needles in bunches 
like the bristly 
hairs of this brush 


A 
Send a post card 
now for seed and 
nursery catalogs 


Prune twigs just> 
above a bud. Don’t 
leave a long stub 
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To rejuvenate straggling hedges, cut 
them nearly to soil; then they sprout 
freely from the base as shown at right 


guests match flowers and then try to name them. 

Now also is a good time to learn the difference 
between pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, arbor- 
vitaes, junipers, and other evergreens. And can 
you tell the trees by their bark and twigs? Ask 
your local library to get a copy of Romeyn 
Hough’s “‘ Handbook of American Trees.”’ Possi- 
bly your local state forester has a booklet on this 
subject. Many states do. It will be called “ Trees 
of lowa,” or Indiana, or whatever your state is. 


Mairbrush Bristies: Pines always have their 
needles in clusters of two, three, or five, like 
hairbrush bristles. Spruce has pointed needles 
ranged up and down the branches, and where the 
needle is shed from the twig, there’s a rough scar 
forming a ridge. Firs, which resembie spruces, 
have blunt leaves and never feel prickly to the 
touch, and when the leaves are shed they don’t 
leave a distinct ridge on the twig. 

The common hemlock makes a flat spray 
somewhat like the fir, but there are always two 
prominent white lines on the underside of each 
of the narrow leaves. Arborvitaes make flat sprays 
of closely packed, tiny leaves so that what one 
might offhand think is a leaf is really an entire 
branch. 

Unlike the cone-bearing evergreens mentioned, 
the junipers produce berries, and the foliage 
varies greatly; sometimes it’s like the arborvitae; 
but more often the leaves are short and sharp- 
pointed, forming lacy sprays usually prickly to 
the touch. 


What to Plant: May | recommend you consider 
the following seeds and plants when making up 
your orders: 

Annual Flowers: hunnemannia, salmon globe- 
amaranth, torenia, browallia, Dwarf Morning- 
glory, Scarlet Runner Bean, hyacinth-bean, an- 
nual chrysanthemum, Blue Salvia, annual gail- 
lardia, and godetia. 

Perennial Flowers: Orange Milkweed, gasplant, 
balloonflower, Regal Lily, Hanson Lily, sidalcea, 
gaillardia, Pink Turtlehead, evening-primrose, 
hemerocallis, leopards-bane, Joe-pye-weed, mead- 
owrue, Stokes-aster, Lemon Daylily, sweet-rock- 
et and bergamot. 

Trees: Moline Elm, tuliptree, Pin Oak, Eng- 
lish Elm, Red Oak. 

Shrubs: Japanese Snowball, Ibota Privet, beau- 
tybush, Glossy Buckthorn, wayfaring-tree, nan- 
nyberry, and Alpine Currant. 

Evergreens: Japanese Yew, Evergreen Bitter- 
sweet, inkberry, American Holly, Mugho Pine, 
Pfitzer Juniper, and Andorra Juniper. 


When Tree Trunks Split: Tree trunks com- 
monly split during low temperatures. If the bark 
isn’t loosened they'll grow together without 
harm. Any attempt to fill them with cement or 
other material is not only useless but may dam- 
age the tree. Dead or loose bark resulting from 
injury to the trunk should be removed, and the 
wood painted with tree or asphalt paint to with- 
in one-quarter inch of the bark. 


Seraping Bark No Geed: Scraping bark from 
tree trunks is of doubtful value in controlling any 
insect and may be injurious to the tree. Besides, 
it ruins the beauty of the bark. 

Filling cavities in trees, except for sentimental 
reasons, is highly overrated and unless done by 
an expert does more damage than good. Filler 
material in a cavity seldom prolongs the life of a 
tree—merely makes it look better. 

Branches broken by ice, sleet, wind, or wet 
snow should be cut off flush with a side branch 
or next larger branch. The wound, if over an inch 
in diameter, should be painted with an asphalt 
tree paint. 








Doctor Winthrop H. Hall never 





: Designed for a Doctor 


can tell it’s Doctor Hall’s home by the 
above weathervane on the garage. There, silhou- 
etted against the sky, an old-time doctor and his 
buggy careen along in a race with the stork. The 
horse is outstretched; the doctor is straining for- 
ward, whip alash. 

You can tell it’s his home, too, because it has two 
doors instead of one opening off the street. One of 
these opens into the Doctor’s office—the office in- 
corporated in the house design so the Doctor could 
tackle meningitis and broken bones without leaving 
home. 

About the only thing against the home is that 
somebody is likely to think a doctor who can have a 
home like that doesn’t need to collect his bills. 

When the oddly shaped lot for this house was 
turned over to Architect Raymond O. Peck, of 
Summit, New Jersey, he had what interests all good 
architects—a challenge to his ingenuity. The lot 
was narrow, sloping, irregularly shaped. 

Architect Peck’s design is noteworthy. Tho the 
house rises out of Penguin Hill in Westfield, New 
Jersey, it has the atmosphere of bygone Virginia. 
In its restful lines, the steepness of its roof, the high, 
narrow windows, and the free-standing chimneys, 
the slave-day traditions have been adapted to an 
age when doctors race the stork in precision-built 
motor cars, $895 f. o. b. Detroit. 


THe Doctor’s offices occupy the entire east wing. 
The attached garage opens on a side street, so that 
no drive cuts up the lawn, and the coming and going 
of his car on night calls needn’t disturb the family. 

Quite in the spirit of Southern-Colonial archi- 
tecture, a feeling of seclusion is generated by the 
high, woven fence surrounding the veranda and 
side yard. This affords a place to entertain guests 
under the trees, a play place for small children, 
and a garden. 

In planning the home Architect Peck looked 
down the years to the time when this busy doctor 
will want to retire. Tho there is no dining-room at 
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By Ellen D. Wangner 


has to go racing thru the night, throttle wide, to his office. 
He can hop out of bed and wrestle with high 
blood pressure, encephalitis, or what-have-you 


right under his own home roof 


present, the consultation room adjacent to the 
kitchen can easily be converted. The waiting-room 
can become a den accessible from the outside and 
separated from the dining-room by a foyer. The 
two examining-rooms can be changed to bedrooms. 

Today the end of the living-room nearest the 
kitchen serves as a dining-room. French doors open- 
ing onto the wide terrace separate it from the rest 
of the room. 


Turuout the house and office the woodwork 
is all off-white.. Walls in the living rooms are all 
painted an eggshell. All hardware is of Colonial 
type. Most of the interior doors exhibit Doctor Hall’s 
own craftsmanship. He practices the healing virtue 
of a hobby, is an able craftsman. He made the 
heavy, old-time brass locks on these doors in his 
complete basement workshop. Each is a copy of an 
antique he had collected. The unique knocker on 
the front door is a large bunch of brass keys, a motif 
from his family coat of arms. The hand-forged 
andirons at the fireplace also attest to his skill. And 
the most appropriate example of his handicraft is 
the weathervane. 

In this house excellence of structural details 
hasn’t been subordinated to design. All foundation 
walls are waterproofed, solid-cinder block, and all 
girders are steel. The roof areas, walls, and garage 
ceiling are insulated. 

The examining-rooms and lavatories, like the 
bathrooms, are tiled. The kitchen is as fully equipped 
as the Doctor’s office. It can be entered directly 
from the basement, front hall, and living-room, or 
from the outside. In the rear entry there’s extra 
closet space for coveralls and old felt hats and all 
things of that sort. In the basement the house is 
made complete with a large recreation room, a 
workroom, servant’s room, fully equipped laundry, 
and boiler room. 

It’s a home that will mellow with the years and 
take on added graciousness. As a combined home 
and office, it’s truly an architect’s achievement. 
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Doctor Hall’s patients don’t intrude on 


Richard Averill Smit 


The doorway, like the weathervane, is enriched 
with hardware of the Doctor’s own craftsmanship 


< The cheerful waiting room, with its walls of painted 
pine, is in refreshing contrast to the usual type 











By Harry Richardson 






The fringe used on this dressing table 
comes in the most perfect shades of red, 
white, and blue I’ve ever seen. It also 
comes in blue, white, and gray. Either 
coloring would make a most successful 








le YOU’VE furniture with deli- 
cate lines, finish its upholstery 
with narrow edging —perhaps 
this soft “brush” fringe. Then 
keep other trim in the same scale 
—a brown and white edging, for 
example, diagonally striping a 
plain silk lamp shade (Mansure) 
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S.ip-covERING your 
dining-room chairs? Most 
clever is hand-knotted net 
with a deep, strong fringe 
in white. Unlined, the up- 
holstery shows thru. Lined 
in your choice of materials, 
it ties in with the room’s 


color scheme (J. H. Thorp) 





















Bricut red and white 
cotton-ball fringe is used 
on both slip cover and cur- 
tains in this Victorian 
room. The wide, heavy, 
string fringe used on the 
edge of the rug comes in 
several colors, among them 
a lovely pinkish beige 
(Consolidated Trimming) 
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Illustrations by the Author 
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Tus deep valance of green 
silk fringe lends height to a 
too-low window. Around the 
curtains runs a fringe in 
white and butternut brown; 
on the silk lamp shade, soft 
green; 
dark, rich green (valance, 
lamp shade, and chair trim- 

ming—Consolidated Trim- 

ming; curtain trim— Mansure) 


Format is this graceful 
fringe for curtains and 
dressing table. It’s of ma- 
roon and gray silk over 
wooden tassels. The stool, 
covered in unbleached 
muslin, has rows of gray- 
green silk fringe (dress- 
ing table, curtain fringe 
—Mansure; stool fringe— 
Consolidated Trimming) 
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and on the chairs, 
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Very tailored are slip covers 2 
of beige mohair with pussy-wil- . 
low edging in dark brown and 
beige. The heavy fringe at the 
bottom is beige, as is the silk 
fringe on the lamp shade (pus- 
sy-willow edging, lamp-shade 
fringe—Mansure; heavy chair- 
fringe—Consolidated Trimming) 


Aun HITE kitch- 
ens are back! Make 
yours sparkle with red- 
enamel utensils and 
yards of smart red 
fringe all gay with red- 
enameled ball trim- 
ming. Use it across the 
top as a valance and 
for edging on red oiled- 
silk curtains (Mansure) 














Tue popularity of mirrors re- 
mains undimmed, and this stock 
mirrored cornice reflects the 
trend. A row of crystal balls hung 
from a white fringe lends addi- 
tional sparkle and pleasing ac- 
cent (cornice—H. L. Judd; ball 
fringe—Consolidated Trimming) 


































For bedroom loveliness, try soft 
pink walls, brown satine piped with 
rope on the bed head, beige bedspread 
with fringe, and a brown carpet. The 
lamp base is a coffee can camouflaged 
by white fringe (trim on spread— 
Consolidated Trimming; on _ bed 
head, lamp, and bell pull—Mansure) 
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Is the Gloom Worth the Candle? 


Wonders Weare Holbrook 


As usual the ladies have it! But what comes next? Do we 


go back to the pine torches of our forebears? One bold 


male wants to know—and please excuse him for asking 


a is certainly making wonderful 
strides—backward, forward, and sideways. Un- 
cle Naboth tells mé that he can remember the 
time when every home had an overhead chande- 
lier. All you had to do was to press a button, 
and an entire room would be flooded with clear, 
white light. No fussing with candlewicks, ad- 
justing shades, or untangling extension cords. 

It seems incredible. Of course, Mr. Edison’s 
invention of the incandescent bulb was still 
something of a novelty in those days; when 
people had their houses wired for lighting, they 
wanted to show off a bit. After years of juggling 
kerosene lamps and coaxing Welsbach burners 
into ghastly radiance, electricity seemed the 
last word in luxurious illumination. 

But it wasn’t. To date, the last word in 
luxurious illumination is candlelight—and as 
usual, the ladies have it. Perhaps eventually we 
may go back to using pine torches, as our fur- 
bearing forebears did; but right now, tall tapers 
are the thing, especially in the dining-room. 

I’ve never been in a home yet—including my 
own—in which there isn’t a tacit disagreement 
on the subject of light in the dining-room. 
The average man wants to see what he’s eating, 
even if it’s only a salad; whereas the average 
woman is more interested in the scenic effect of 
the room as a whole. 


Ir YOU ask me, Hollywood is largely responsi- 
ble for the current craze for candlelight. The 
girls go to the movies and see banquet scenes in 
which costly candelabra cast a flattering glow 
over silver, napery, and Adolph Menjou. Then 
they go home and try to produce the same effect. 

What they don’t realize is that these banquet 
scenes are staged in studios with artfully con- 
cealed lighting; if the actual illumination came 
only from candles, the actors would hardly be 
visible on the screen. It should be noted, too, 
that the actors never really eat anything at 
these banquets. They talk a lot, and dab at 
their mouths with napkins, and occasionally 
shoot each other—but they don’t eat. They 
know better. 

Dining by candlelight is a hazardous oc- 
cupation, even in the familiar surroundings of 
your own home. For one thing, you never can 
tell the salt from the pepper until it’s too late 
to do anything about it. Then there’s always the 
possibility that a parsnip or a turnip or some 
other noxious nip may be lurking in the shadow 
of your baked potato, waiting to pounce upon 
your palate unawares. 

In the thickening gloom, vinegar looks like 
maple sirup, mustard masquerades as jam, and 
—worst of all—horse-radish is indistinguishable 
from cottage cheese. Anything can happen. 

No doubt our feminine friends are right when 
they assert that the soft radiance of candle- 
light lends an air of fascinating mystery to 





“Dining by candlelight is a 
hazardous occupation. ... Some 
noxious nip may be lurking in 
the shadow of a baked potato” 


the faces of the diners. But it also lends an air 
of mystery to the food—and that isn’t so fasci- 
nating. After all, who wants to eat a mysterious 
mutton-chop? 

Outside the dining-room the shadows may 
not be so heavy, but they are more persistent, 
thanks to what is known as “‘indiscreet lighting.” 
Here we find no distracting flickers, but a gen- 
eral dimness which gives one a sense of being 
imprisoned in the bottom of an old well. Lights 
are cunningly concealed between bookcases, be- 
hind moldings, beneath tables, and _ possibly 
under the edges of rugs—the idea being to 
keep the bulbs as far out of sight as possible, 
so that only the faintest glow betrays their 
presence. 

This will-o’-the-wisp effect is enhanced by 
modern furniture, with its smooth, flat surfaces 
which act as reflectors. The old-fashioned lamp 
on the center-table may have looked cozy as the 
family grouped themselves around it in the 
evening—Mama busy with her sewing, Junior 
doing his homework, and Papa reading his 
paper. But the old lamp is gone now, and in its 
place hangs what resembles a stack of galvan- 
ized-iron soup-plates. The sole illumination is 
a beam of light cast up by these soup-plates in 
the general direction of the ceiling, from which 
it’s reflected down the lid of a grand piano. 
Then it caroms off the polished mahogany, skips 
across a mirror-topped table, and finally comes 
to rest on Papa’s bald spot. But it doesn’t matter 
much, for Mama is out taking her bridge 
lesson, Junior has a heavy date, and Papa, after 
one glance at the headlines in his paper, de- 
cides he’d rather not read what’s happening in 
the world today, anyhow. 


THE same situation exists upstairs, particularly 
in the guest room. Every thoughtful hostess 
equips her guest room with a bedside reading- 
light, and it’s invariably a small lamp with a 
close-fitting, non-adjustable shade which throws 
down a neat disk of illumination, about six 
inches in diameter. To read by it, you have to 
lean out of bed like a locomotive engineer look- 
ing for signals in the fog. 

As an old coal miner, I’ve found that the best 
way to use such a lamp is to balance it squarely © 
on the top of the head. If the base of the lamp 
happens to be a Dresden-china shepherdess or a 
kewpie-doll, you may look a bit silly; but at 
least you can see what you’re reading. 

However, I’d be quite willing to grope my 
way around the rest of the house with the help 
of ship’s lanterns, tallow dips, or even lightning- 
bugs—if only I might have an honest glow of 
soft light on the dinner table. But my chances 
of getting it are slimmer than the tall wax tapers 
that now grace the centerpiece. So long as the 
gals control the home-lighting system, life will 
be just one dim thing after another. 
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...and to everybody 
more smoking pleasure 


Chesterfield Cigarettes in their 
attractive Christmas cartons 
appeal to everyone. Their 
refreshing mildness and better 
taste give smokers everywhere 
more pleasure. 
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It’s WESTWARD HO all over again for vaca- 
tion-lovers this year, with airplanes and streamlined trains 
instead of prairie schooners—fun and comfort in place of gold 
and grubstakes. So saluting the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, opening soon, we’ve set our SO Good Meals 
California style, packing them with western flavor for even the 
stay-at-homes. Along with those familiar westerners—prunes 
and raisins, dates and California walnuts, head lettuce, ripe 
olives, and citrus fruits—we’re bowing in a few newer friends 
already in national markets—artichokes, avocados, green 
ripe olives, figs, finochio, and pomegranates. 

So go prospecting with your market basket! Stake out a 
claim on these Golden State menus and recipes. They'll dash 
a sparkling change of scenery into midwinter meals. 


APPETIZER MAIN DISH 


Baked Ham * 
Corned Beef 


Sea-Food Cocktail 


Tostados * Green Peas 


How to Do: Tie whole cauliflower in cheesecloth and 
cook uncovered in boiling, salted water about 18 min- 
utes. Drain; arrange on platter, top with butter or 


Artichokes Stuffed? 
With Creamed 
Tuna 


Chilled Fruit Nectar 
Corn 
Celery Hearts 


How to Do: Cut off tops of artichokes, allowing one per 
person. Cook. * Cool upside down. With thumbs, separate 
petals to form a cup. With a spoon, dig out fuzzy “‘ choke.” 


Bear-Claw Salad* 
Mayonnaise 


Oven-Fried Chicken, 


Western Style* Green Beans 


How to Do: Cut avocados lengthwise, allowing one 
half for each serving. Remove seeds, then pare. Slash 
rounded end of each half about three fourths the length 


Tomato Bouillon 
Toast Strips 


Pacific Oyster Loaf 
Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 


How to Do: It’s a way out West—marinating ripe olives 
in olive or salad oil to which a cut clove of garlic has been 
added. The dude name is Bordelaise. Pacific Oyster 


Celery-Root Salad 
With Diced Apple 


Chop Suey in 
Noodle Ring* 


No Vegetable 


How to Do: Celery root (celeriac) looks wild and woolly 
in markets, but the heart beats almost everything for a 
winter salad. Scrub thoroly and cook in boiling, salted 


Baked, Double-Thick 
Lamb Chops 


Vegetables in Aspic* Broccoli With 


Mayonnaise 


How to Do: The stems, leaves, flowers, and all of green 
or purple broccoli are eaten. Wash; split thick stems and 
cook uncovered, flowers up, in boiling water until tender 


Lettuce Bowl With 
Crab Meat* 


Picuant Dressing* 


Quick Tamale Pie 
Garnished With 
Ripe Olives 


Baked Grated 
Carrots 


How to Do: Finochio (alias anise or fennel), western 
newcomer, is eaten raw like celery. The bulb is the 
best part. Cut lengthwise in quarters, then separate 


“Recipes for ‘‘So Good Meals” on Page 42 


VEGETABLE 


Cauliflower Bouquet * 


Savory Limas With? 


Steamed Rice 


Canned Shoestring 


Lemon Butter 


ACCOMPANIMENT DESSERT 
Pickled Orange Slices** Walnut-Prune Whip 
Hot Rolls Coffee 


sprinkle with grated American cheese. Place in slow oven 
until cheese melts. Serve with nutmeg-flavored cream 
sauce. Tostados are toasted tortilla chips. Try them. 


Fresh Dates® 
Coffee 


Whole-Wheat Bread 
Green Ripe Olives*® 
Pickled Peppers 


Place artichokes in pan with a little salad oil. Fill“ cups” 
with creamed tuna and mushrooms. Top with buttered 
crumbs. Bake about 10 minutes at 400°. 


Spiced Figs” 
Toasted Rolls 


Sponge Cake 


Sunshine Sauce * 


of fruit to make 3 or 4“‘claws.”” Dress with lemon juice; 
place on lettuce and heap with diced orange. Garnish 
with grapefruit and ruby pomegranate seeds or pimiento. 


Fresh Rhubarb or 
Apple Pie 
Coffee 


Ripe Olives, 
Bordelaise * 
Hot French Bread 


Loaf: Slice top off loaf of soft bread; scoop out; fill with 
hot fried oysters seasoned with lemon juice and catsup. 
Replace top; brush with salad oil; bake in hot oven. 


Hot Peach Halves California Walnuts 
Filled With Chutney Lichee Nuts*® 
Sesame-Seed Rolls Tea 


water until tender—about an hour. Chill. Just before 
using, pare and cut in cubes. Marinate in paprika 
French dressing. Serve on hearts of lettuce. 


Raisin-Bran Muffins Assorted Fruit 


Platter ** 


but not mushy—10 to 20 minutes. Drain; pour over 
lemon butter (melted butter with lemon juice added), 
or pass mayonnaise. Serve very hot. It’s delicious. 


Winter Pears, Cheese, 
Nut Meats 
Coffee 


Finochio and 
Celery Strips 
Hard Rolls 


petals. For Quick Tamale Pie, line baking dish with med- 
ium-thick corn-meal mush; fill with canned chili con 
carne; top with more mush and sliced olives. Bake. 


Color photograph by Fidelis Harrer 


Co-operating With Better Homes & Gardens: Calavo Growers of California and Brinsmaids Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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By Gertrade Woodcock Simpson 


Like a lovely mirror your tea table 
reflects gracious hospitality—welcome 


respite at the close of a busy day 


| a fine old English custom—this pleas- 
ant gesture of serving tea in the fag end of 
the afternoon. But the British never did 
copyright it, so now, with our usual sudden 
enthusiasm, we Americans have taken it to 
our bosoms as the perfect antidote for the 
stress and strain of hurry-up modern life. 
Served in the living-room before the fire, 
in a sunny window, or on the sun porch, 
there’s nothing better than tea for wheedling 
a tired husband out of a pre-dinner grouch, 
luring young gadabouts and their friends 
home from school, and entertaining charm- 
ingly with the smallest outlay of time, money, 
and effort. Tea O’clock forms a grateful 
oasis of relaxation in a busy day—a healthy 
return to simple, homelike pleasures. 


r 
To MAKE teatime really ‘“‘no trouble at 
all,” keep everything very informal and cas- 
ual. Then have your tea tray or tea wagon 
ready for use all the time. Don’t serve elabo- 
rate food that will spoil everyone’s dinner, 
and don’t go to a lot of fuss and bother. 
Above all, don’t try to make afternoon tea a 
regular routine event which all members of 
the family must attend. You'll find that 
when you can serve tea at the drop of a hat, 
you won’t have to worry about who’ll be 
there to drink it. There’s something alluring 
in the very thought of a steaming cup of tea 
late in the afternoon which will magically 
entice family and friends to your hearth. 
To make sure the tea service is always 
in readiness, with no scrambling for cups, 
saucers, teaspoons, or sugar, keep it set up 
complete all the time. It’s a wonderfully ef- 
fective ornament, by the way, for either din- 
ing- or living-room. Decorators hold that 
nothing brings a room so to life as a grouping 
of furniture or dishes which says plainly, 
“These are here for use, not just for looks.” 


Hedrich-Blessing 


So you'll be very up to date if you keep 
your tea tray on the buffet, on the serving 
table, on an occasional table, or anywhere 
at all that you feel needs a lively, decorative 
touch. In many homes the tea tray is part of 
the living-room furnishings. 


Or HAVE you a tea wagon? It’s for use at 
Tea O'clock, and by keeping the tea set in 
readiness on it, serving afternoon tea be- 
comes almost automatic. One proof, inci- 
dentally, of the increasing popularity of the 
afternoon tea clstom is the number of new 
types of tea wagons and tea tables on the 
market. There’s a new tea wagon that com- 
bines the features of a serving table and the 
mobility that makes it a big help at teatime. 
It has pretty drop leaves and both the top 
and second shelves are removable trays. Or 
there’s our own pet table, pictured here, 
that resembles a tray on legs but is really a 
one-piece affair of Eighteenth-Century de- 
sign. Pick it up by the handles and carry it 
lightly from place to place. 

Where you keep your tea set depends 
both on its type and color and on the fur- 
nishings of the room. Delicate china and 
glowing silver suit rooms furnished formally. 


Tea at the drop of a hat—it’s no trouble at all 
when the tea table’s kept always in readiness 








Peasant tea sets, bright with gaudy color, 
add a delightful note to the informal dining- 
room with its painted furniture. Tea sets of 
the new all-over chintz patterns lend a flow- 
ery touch to the dining-room furnished in 
Early-American maple. So do sets made up 
of mixed designs and patterns, with cups 
and saucers of contrasting colors and plates 
gay with fruit or flower motifs. If you’ve a 
yen for the modern type of tea set, with its 
bold patterns and odd-shaped plates and 
cups, try a tea-tray arrangement in your 
sunroom. You might even keep the tea tray 
handy in the kitchen, using it as a still-life 
decoration for a deep window ledge or 
breakfast table. Experiment a bit with your 
tea wagon or tea tray and you’ll find it be- 
coming and one of the most graciously deco- 
rative and usable spots in your home. 


ONcE upon a time afternoon tea was a 
formal event involving complete disruption 
of the family and use of all the best linens. A 
tea party on Tuesday condemned the hostess 
to fancy laundry work on Wednesday. But 
not anymore! Even the newest and smartest 
of the new tea linens are simple and easy to 
wash. Napkins of natural linen with hand- 
blocked patterns, dainty scraps of crinkle 
cloth, or squares of practically every ma- 
terial you can think of, including organdy, 
are among the types most favored. And, of 
course—tiny paper napkins. You’ll find 
them in substantial stuffs that won’t dissolve 
in the hands of embarrassed guests, and in 
such a variety of colors [ 7urn to page 48 
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By Christine Ferry 


—_—= from an attack of post-sea- 
son let-down? Then squelch it before it spoils 
your nice new January. Needlepoint, whether 
it’s new or old to you, is a grand antidote. 
It’s a fascinating craft and good pick-up 
work for snug quarters, for the canvas can be 
rolled up and tucked away between sittings. 
When well made, needlepoint becomes a 
practically indestructable upholstery textile 
which will delight you for years. 

If you’ve a treasured chair or stool that 
needs re-covering, tackle that first. You 
should be able to find some cleverly sten- 
ciled canvases at your local needlework shop. 
Many of these come with a central orna- 
mental design already worked, leaving only 
background to be filled in. This is a big help 
and a wise choice if you’re a beginner, for 
by the time you’ve finished the background, 
you'll have learned the stitch technique and 
how to work with uniform tension. 


Photographs by George H. Davis Studio 


. 

For the more ambitious—a richly 
shaded pattern that repays your 
effort with a lifetime of rich beauty 


Needlepoint needn’t keep to the> 
floral motif. This nubby footstool 
is smart with modern furnishings 
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Needlepoint— 


HEIRLOOMS OF TOMORROW 















Sometimes yarn for filling the 
background comes with a can- 
vas of this sort. If it doesn’t 
with yours, you’ve a choice be- 
tween crewels (stranded wools), 
or the heavier, single-thread 
tapestry yarn. Both are twisted 
yarns of sturdy texture, but 
many professional needlework- 
ers prefer crewels because the 
number of strands carried in 
the needle can be varied to suit 
both the canvas and the worker. 
On canvas counting from 10 to 
14 threads to the inch, for ex- 
ample, three strands of crewels 
are usually plenty to fill the 
spaces snugly. But if you’ve a 
tendency to draw your stitches 
tightly, it’s a simple matter to add another 
strand and still keep the proper texture. 
Antique black is always good for back- 
grounds. So is the dark brown known as 
tete de negre, or the greenish shade of dark 
blue called Gobelin. 

But even an amateur doesn’t need 
to buy work already started. A simple 
but effective all-over repeat design is 
really easy. It’s done by the thread 
count, as in the leaf pattern shown on 
the armless chair. The pattern adapts 
itself to anything you wish to cover 
and can be worked on any sturdy can- 
vas of even count (one with the same 
number of threads to the inch in both 
directions). 


In BUYING canvas, make sure that 
it’s large enough to cover the uphol- 
stery surface of your stool or chair with 
a generous allowance for turning and 
tacking on the back of the frame. Take 
measurements carefully with a tape 
measure, allowing for possible shrink- 


Simplest for beginners is an 
count of canvas threads (page 55). It’s the best introduction to 
shading of complicated designs, becoming to all period chairs 
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age. Mark the upholstery outlines on the 
canvas and allow a 2- to 3-inch margin be- 
yond. It’s very difficult to extend a needle- 
point background inconspicuously, so make 
sure you're right when taking your measure- 
ments. Now bind the edges of the canvas 
with a bias fold to keep them from fraying 
or catching the yarn. 


THE all-over pattern shown was done with 
three shades of green—light and medium for 
leaf surfaces and dark, bottle green for veins 
and stems. It’s a small repeat and the back- 
ground can be filled in as you go along. Use 
Venetian red, blue, or some other harmoniz- 
ing hue for this backing. 

Now about the stitch, which you'll notice 
slants diagonally upward from left to right, 
exactly like a half cross-stitch. When the 
canvas is coarse, it’s known professionally as 
gros point, or “big stitch’; when the canvas 
is fine, the work is called petit point, or 
“little stitch.” 

In starting, draw the yarn thru from the 


back at the base of the [ Turn to page 54 
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Needlepoint stitches you'll need to know: 
A. Horizontal stitch; B. Vertical movement; 
C. Downward diagonally; D. Return diag- 
onally, moving upward from right to left 





all-over repeat design done by 





\ “But, Mother, you 
don’t really think 
you’re still young?” 


My Adolescent Daughter 
Looks at Me— 


—Anp I Bean to feel like Methuselah! 

Until recently, I’d never worried about my 
age. Every year brings another birthday. So 
what? Everybody has ’em, and it’s a fact that 
the farther along you get, the more old age 
recedes ahead of you. 

I admit Ill never see 16 again, but I can 
still run upstairs, my teeth are my own, I 
don’t need glasses, and I get along quite 
nicely without a cane. 

Remembering how funny it sounded to 
me when my mother referred to her friends 
as “girls,” I’ve avoided that error, tho I’ve 
never gone to the lengths of a lady I met 
recently, who says that when her teen-agers 
ask her who’s coming to lunch, she replies, 
“Oh, I’m just having a few old hags in for 
a little gruel!” 

Don’t think, however, that any of these 
things will do you the least bit of good. Some 
day your adolescent daughter will look at 
you with that incredulcus, pitying expres- 
sion on her face and say, ““But, Mother, you 
don’t really think you’re young, do you?” 
And then you’ll feel the crows’ feet etching 
themselves around your eyes, the gray hairs 
multiplying. 

I also learn that my stocking seams are 
seldom straight, and the way I put on rouge 
and lipstick has never yet passed muster. 





By Gladys Denny Shultz 


One thing you can be sure of about the ris- 
ing generation—their stocking seams will be 
like a surveyor’s line, and their make-up will 
be applied according to the sacred rules of 
Hollywood. If these details are really the 
passports to success that beauty experts say 
they are, the young woman now entering 
adult life should have no sorrows. (I doubt 
this a bit myself, but maybe that’s sour grapes 
because I can’t seem to acquire the knack.) 

My hats also fail to please. It seems I al- 
ways get the same style, and that not a very 
smart one. However, my daughter opposes 
suggestions that I wear my hair shorter. 
*“You want to look your age, Mother,” she 
says in that tone you come to dread. 


On, I po HAVE A few redeeming graces. 
Once when I was worming the car thru a 
traffic jam I heard her say, ““Oh, Mother’s 
a good driver.”’ That set me up for weeks. 

So far as I can make out, however, the one 
accomplishment of mine she really respects 
is the one to which I give the least thought 
—playing the piano. I never did play it well 
and make so many mistakes now that I hate 
to play at all. Yet my daughter uses all man- 
ner of blandishment to get me to perform. 
Nothing I could do would make her so hap- 
py as for me to practice a while each day. 

Now don’t get the idea that my daughter 
is frivolous—far from it. She’s just at that 
particular age. And as I think it over, I real- 
ize that to win her approval, I’ll have to pay 
more attention to the things that make for 
fun, for more zest in living, which contribute 
to, dare we say, umph? 


THE HATS SHE PICKS for me are much more 
daring than I’d think of for myself—but 
they’re becoming. When she fixes my hair, 
I get loads of compliments. I suppose it 
wouldn’t really hurt me to pay more atten- 
tion to my stocking seams. And if I’d spend 
some time at it, I know I’d get a lot of pleas- 
ure out of making music, and maybe give 
some. What tho I shall never be able to play 
Bach and Chopin decently? The young peo- 
ple who come around—and most old ones 
—ask for popular airs, anyway. Maybe, 
after all, it’s a sort of talent to be able to play 


such things by ear. Why not cultivate it, 
have some fun with it? 

Tho we can never hope, as parents, to 
escape looking ancient and decrepit to the 
eyes of our teen-agers, if we would acquire 
merit we'll beware against going to seed, 
we'll give more heed to the things that make 
for gaiety and the enjoyment of life, we’ll 
start struggling in a new direction. And all 
this, in final analysis, helps keep old age at 
bay. It means, for many of us in our forties, 
a new lease on life. 

Funny, isn’t it? But all right, too. 


Parents by Adoption 


THERE’S A CLASS OF PARENTS for whom 
I’ve a very special respect—parents by 
adoption. I’ve received hundreds of letters 
from men and women, denied children of 
their own, who wish to take someone else’s 
child into their homes and hearts, and won- 
der how best to go about it. After the child 
has been found, many write again to tell me 
how marvelous the youngster is, and how 
happy they are. 

I wish you could read those letters! No 
true parents could be more loving, more 
anxious to provide the best in every way, 
nor, I sometimes think, half as proud. The 
most elaborate Christmas card that comes 
to me is from a foster father, who exercises 
all his ingenuity to provide each year a 
more interesting setting for the latest photo- 
graph of his little adopted son. I never come 
in contact with one of these homes, where so 
much love is lavished upon a boy or girl who 
otherwise might have a limited chance in 
the world, that I don’t feel a renewed faith 
in the human race. 

There are two main ways to go about find- 
ing a child for adoption. You can consult a 
child-placing agency or adoption nursery of 
highest standing, or you can go to a physi- 
cian of high repute, preferably your own. 

A high-class agency or nursery will prob- 
ably have a waiting list and will go over 
your most private affairs with a fine-tooth 
comb. But it’s worth waiting and disclosing 
all your secrets to know that the child you 
finally get will have a good mind and a good 
body. For all the red tape and precautions are 
to insure that the interests of both child and 
foster parents will be protected. Beware of 
homes or agencies which hand out children 
as tho they were groceries. [ Turn to page 44 





One delighted couple had their bid doubled 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Child Care & Training Department e Conducted by Gladys Denny Shultz 
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Cherry- Mix 4 tablespoons flour and 34 cup sugar; sprinkle 14 of ? 
Peach, Pie the mixture in pastry-lined pie ode Add 1 cup canned, he C O O K S RO U N D TAB L E 


*REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


of Endorsed Recipes” 


sweetened, red, pitted cherries and 2 cups canned, sliced 
peaches, drained. Add 4 teaspoon almond extract to 14 cup juice from canned 
cherries. Pour over fruits. Sprinkle with remaining flour-sugar mixture and dot 
with 3 tablespoons butter. Crisscross top crust; line edge with )4-inch pastry 
strip and flute. Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 minutes, then in moderate oven (350°) 
25 minutes. Makes one 8-inch pie.—Aquina G. Shea, Glyndon, Minnesota. 
A favorite family meal from the oven—scalloped ham and potatoes, green 
bean salad, bran muffins, Cherry-Peach Pie, coffee, and milk. 





Mincemeat Pie Combine 1-pound can (124 cups) mincemeat, 2 cups thinly 

sliced apples, 4 teaspoon grated lemon rind, and 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice; heat thoroly. Pour into pastry-lined pie pan; adjust top 
crust; sprinkle with sugar and bake in moderately hot oven (400°) 35 minutes. 
Makes one 8-inch pie.—Clara Lundeen, Holdrege, Nebraska. 

Pastry: Sift 14% cups flour with 4% teaspoon salt. Cut in 4 cup shortening 
until mixture is like coarse meal. Cut in another 14 cup shortening until particles 
are size of navy beans. Sprinkle with 4 to 5 tablespoons ice-cold water, 1 table- 
spoon at a time, always to an unmoistened spot. Toss lightly with a fork until 
dough just holds together. Divide mixture and form in two balls. Chill slightly 
before rolling. 

Invite guests for a New Year’s Eve buffet—scalloped oysters, jellied vegetable 
loaf with tart mayonnaise, corn-bread squares, warm Mincemeat Pie, and 
coffee. An easy menu to prepare in advance. 


Pinecot Pie Combine 1 cup 
hot apricot juice, 
1% tablespoons quick-cooking tapi- 
oca, 4% cup sugar, and 4 teaspoon 
salt; let stand 15 minutes. Add 2 cups 
cooked, dried apricots, 44 cup crushed 
pineapple, and 14 cup pineapple sirup 
or one 7-ounce can crushed pineapple 
and sirup. Pour into individual, pas- 
try-lined pie pans. Arrange top crusts 
and flute edges. Bake in hot oven 
(450°) 10 minutes, then in moderate 
oven (350°) 30 minutes. Makes 4 
individual pies or 6 tarts—Hilda M. 
Stolberg, Belleville, Illinois. . 
A good midwinter supper dessert. 





Scald 1 quart milk. Make smooth paste of 2 tablespoons Oyster Bisque 
flour, 144 teaspoons salt, 4g teaspoon pepper, and 2 table- 
spoons water. Add paste to 1 pint oysters. Simmer over very low heat 10 min- 
utes or just until edges of oysters curl. Add oysters to hot milk. Add 4 tablespoons 
butter. Cover and allow to stand 15 minutes before serving. Drop a piece of 
butter into the tureen or individual serving dishes; sprinkle generously with 
paprika. Pour hot soup over butter. The butter and paprika make a pretty float- 
ing garnish. Serves 4.—Mrs. Carl Wilhelm, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

For the midwinter luncheon serve Oyster Bisque with hot, toasted butter 
wafers; a mixed vegetable salad; and for dessert, raisin-stuffed baked apples. 

After the skating party serve Oyster Bisque in big bowls, piping hot, with 
Pimiento Wafers and Relish Tidbits. For the close, miricemeat tarts and coffee. 

Pimiento Wafers: Blend 44 package (11% ounces) cream cheese with 1 table- 
spoon butter and 4 tablespoons finely chopped pimiento. Spread on hot wafers. 

Relish Tidbits: Blend 4% package (114 ounces) cream cheese with 1 tablespoon 
butter and 4 tablespoons India Relish. Spread between hot butter wafers. 
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i your woodwork white,” dictate 
the decorators. 

“But what,” you wail, “if [ve dark 
woodwork, like it, and can’t afford to re- 
decorate now if I wanted to?” 

Then, say I, just forget about the dear 
decorators. Plan your furnishings to flatter 
your dusky wood, and make your home as 
attractive and beautifully modern as any 
that’s catered to the whim for white. You 
can do it. Let me show you how. 

Pictured on these pages are rooms from 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Bohnen, 
Better Homes G Gardens’ readers of Winnetka, 
Illinois, where dark wood was handled as 
an asset. They’re such excellent examples of 
how harmony can be created with the right 
colors and arrangements, in the face of a 
trend radically different, that they’re well 
worth careful study. 

The secret lies in the combination and 
blend of colors. Accepting the woodwork 
as a basic part of the room, and accepting 
its color as a theme, all other colors selected 
for furniture, rugs, draperies, and smaller 
details support and even emphasize the very 
factor that “believers in white’? would have 
you erase. 


Brown woods, either natural or stained, 
in baseboards, window casings, and doors, 
happen most frequently and are luckily 
more easily dealt with than other tones of 
wood. Brown is a good basic color for al- 
most any living-room, and unless one goes 
strictly modern and chooses blonde woods 
for furniture, dining-rooms can also be done 
in shades of the same color, with lovely 
bright accents for contrast. For brown has 
warmth and the quality of blending with and 
complementing other rich hues. Just make a 
list of these deeper tones that you enjoy with 
brown and you'll see how colorful your 
rooms with dark woodwork can be made. 

Notice the living-room in the photographs. 
A large amount of very dark brown wood 
has been lightened with buff, gold, green, 
nasturtium, and a sparing amount of white. 
Result—an altogether pleasant room with 
no dominating color, not even brown, but 
with a balanced harmony of tones, and a 
feeling of comfort and livability. 

This room had not only the problem of 
dark woodwork, but also unusually large 
floor and wall space, and large windows with 
wide sashes and frames—all of brown. Every 
piece in the room had to be arranged to sug- 
gest spaciousness without bareness and yet 
remain complementary to the color theme. 

The walls, happily, are buff—much better 
than either plain white or a less neutral 
tone. White would be a stark contrast to 
the dark wood, and emphatically colored 
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By Ruth Lawrence 





Photographs by Gerald Young 


Buff walls are planned a: a background for dark woodwork and raisin-color carpet, while 
draperies in brown, white, and gold repeat the colors in the upholstery of the furniture 


















walls limit definitely the amount of color 
which can be used elsewhere in the room. 
The brown tones of buff, on the other hand, 
blend nicely with the raisin color of the 
carpet, which extends to the baseboards 
and across the whole expanse of dining- 
room, hall, and living-room to complete a 
frame for the picture of the room. So far, 
altho major areas had been handled, only 
tones of the same color had been used. This 
left Mr. and Mrs. Bohnen a free hand to 
introduce brighter shades in the movable 
pieces which now claim the main interest 
in the room. [ Turn to page 43 








* 
Glass shelves in the 
dining-room add in- 
terest to this window, 
yet permit all possible 
light to flood the room. 
The draperies have a 
soft rust background 


< Here, too, painting the 
inside of the book- 
shelves a nasturtium 
color taken from chair 
seats in the room breaks 
up the monotony of 
the plain wall. The 
shelves themselves are 


dark like the woodwork 





BUILD Hour 


tome NOW. 





Now is a good time to start building a 
home. Many new and improved types 
of building products now on the market 
insure a better home — better equipped 
— for the same amount of money you 
would have had to pay for an ordinary 
home in years gone by. 


Ideas and Information 


When you get ready to proceed with your 
plans you will be entitled to receive a book 
called Home Owners’ Catalogs, ,by mail, 
prepaid — without charge or obligation — if 
you comply with the restrictions below. It 
contains a wealth of valuable information about 
hundreds of modern home building materials, 
equipment and furnishings — all comprehen- 
sively described and beautifully illustrated. 


Look for Dealers Who 
Display this Sign 


Apace with the develop- 
ment of modern building 
products which make pos- 
sible today’s better built 
and better equipped homes, 
is the modern method of acquainting you with 
sources of supply for the items presented in 
Home Owners’ Catalogs. Leading dealers 
have a Dealers’ Supplement of Home Own- 
ers’ Catalogs at hand and display an identi- 
fying sign on their windows. 





A Builders’ Supplement Too! 


The most active builders of homes for owner- 
occupancy are selected toreceive the Builders’ 
Supplement of Home Owners’ Catalogs. 
Because home owners, dealers and builders 
all receive the same detailed information 
about the products and services of a group of 
distinguished manufacturers, home building 
problems are a thing of the past. Speed and 
economy prevail. 


Architects Approve 


While it is not essential that you employ an 
architect in order to qualify for your copy of 
Home Owners’ Catalogs, architectural ser- 
vices — through expert planning, good de- 
sign and the proper use of building products 
— are usually productive of worthwhile econ- 
omies and greater future satisfaction. Archi- 
tects recommend Home Owners’ Catalogs 
to their home building clients. 


How to Get this Valuable Book 


Now, or at any time in the future when you 
are ready to proceed with your home building 
plans, you can get a copy of a current edition 
of Home Owners’ Catalogs without trouble 
ox expense. Just read the restrictions below 
and fill in the coupon if you qualify. $ 






Published by 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


eeanaena RESTRICTIONS ase eae 


Home Owners’ Catalogs will be sent only to 
owners who plan to build — or modernize — 
homes for their own occupancy within 12 
months, east of the Rocky Mountains, costing 
$4000 or more for construction, exclusive of 
land. Every application must be accompanied 
by a personal letter giving (1) description of 
proposed home, (2) when you will build, (3) 
location, (4) expected cost, and (5) name and 
address of architect, if selected. EVERY AP- 
PLICATION WILL BE VERIFIED BY A 
DODGE REPRESENTATIVE. 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for a copy of Home Owners’ 
Catalogs — which is to be sent prepaid, with- 
out cost or obligation —in accordance with 
above restrictions. My letter is attached. 


BH&G-1-39 
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Up From the Nineties 


BEFORE 











AFTER 


** . .. a couple of imitation grilles from an old Turkish harem”’ 


By John Normile 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Architect-Editor 








A crackerjack basketball coach gets his built-in shower 


_ a couple of Grecian columns, a 
couple of imitations of grilles from an old Turkish 
harem, and some assorted woodwork and mould- 
ings, and you get an architecture pretty typical of 
the feather-duster era. 

That’s what the Paul G. Triebels had in their 
Chicago home. 

Unscramble these trappings, throw them away, 
cut thru a simple arch, raise the picture moulding 
to the ceiling, enamel the woodwork ivory, and 
paper the walls with a warm tan-and-ivory wall- 
paper, and you get a good, up-to-date interior. 

That’s what the Triebels have now. Witness the 
remarkable change. 

The point is that many a sturdy house built in 
the nineties languishes today because of the 
antiquated decorative and mechanical equipment 
—all without reason. With such a variety of 
building products to choose from as there is today, 
one can do wonders at rescuing many of these out- 
moded places. 

It isn’t always necessary to remodel all the house 
at once. Often doing a room at a time is the best 
way; it reduces inconvenience to a minimum and 
spreads the cost over a period of years. 


Jusr such a room-at-a-time program is under 
way in the Clifford Wells home in Logansport, In- 
diana. Mr. Wells, we ought to tell you, is that 
high-school basketball coach who’s consistently 
turned out such strong Logansport teams and a 
number of stars for Northwestern and Indiana 
universities. Say the Wellses: 

“We recently bought a home with a bathroom 
so antiquated that our fingers fairly itched until we 
could do something about it. The room was too 
large for a modern bathroom. After a lot of plan- 
ning, we had the north window removed and the 
ceiling dropped to make a recess for a flat- 
bottomed, low-sided, wide-rimmed tub and shower, 
with a toilet alcove on the left and a roomy linen 
closet on the right. That reduced the apparent size 
of the room considerably. 

“The new wainscoting is a simulated tile of a 
kind you simply nail in place. Woodwork is 
enameled deep cream; the painted walls above are 
a lighter shade; and the linoleum floor with a cove 
base is marbelized black. There’s a medicine cabi- 
net above the lavatory, with tubular lights on each 
side.” 

The Wellses admit they’re very proud of this 
room. I needn’t labor the moral. 
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How to Cure 


[ib lid Voile 


by Crawford Heath 


AS it ever occurred to you what scant protection the walls 
of your home provide—how little there is between you 
and the biting winds from the north? 

In all likelihood, you’ve never given it a thought. You are satisfied that 
your home is as well built as any of equal size or value. And, no doubt, 
you're right. Yet, if it is of typical construction, the chances are great that 
it has one failing in common with most other houses—cold rooms that 
simply won’t heat up as they should—drafty rooms that are as uncom- 
fortable as they are unhealthy. 






THERE’S A “DANGER 
ZONE” in practically 
every house where rooms 
are cold, drafty and hard 
to heat. These “danger 
” 
zones’ can be corrected 
with scientific insulation. 





If your house has been built several years, you become increasingly positive 
that the cause of your discomfort is that antiquated heating system. If the 
house is relatively new, you begin to wonder if you got what you paid for. 

In a majority of cases, the culprit is none other than Old Mother Nature 
herself. If you’ve ever tried to warm yourself before the open hearth of a 
drafty cottage on a cold fall morning, you have an exaggerated picture of 
the competition most heating systems encounter every winter day! 


Far-fetched? Not at all. If your house is a conventional building, all 
that stands between you and the great outdoors is a 34” layer of plaster, 
held in place by some form of lath ...a four-inch hollow drafty air space 
...a thin layer of sheathing .. . and, nailed to that, an even thinner coat- 
ing of shingles or clapboards. It’s no wonder most rooms are hard to heat. 


During the winter, the wall spaces around your house fill with cold air. 
Since plaster is porous and transmits heat, the warmth of your house seeps 


THE SNOW TEST. When ” 

snow melts on a roof, it’s i nt ae 

a sign you are wasting 4 0 RR ) 
valuable heat. A J-M : ’ 
Rock Wool Home Insula- 

tion job will save up to 

30% of your fuel bill. 


@ - 


“Sid 
s 
F 





through into these air pockets. And what is worse, the more the wind 
blows, the faster this whole wasteful process occurs—one of the chief 
causes of cold, drafty rooms. 

Before outlining the cure for this condition, let’s look in your attic. Here, 
an equally bad situation usually exists. All that divides house from sky is a 
thin veneer of shingles. Since warm air rises, the heat from your rooms is 
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sucked into the attic space and, again, vanishes into the cold air above. 


In summer, the whole process is reversed. As the sun beats down on 
your walls and roof, they heat up quickly—often to 150°. This heat seeps 
through the walls and roof into the hollow wall spaces. At night the stored- 
up heat escapes very slowly. That is why it takes so long for your rooms 
to cool off. And what can you do about it? 

Fortunately, Old Mother Nature has also created the cure—a fluffy, 
wool-like substance known as Johns-Manville Rock Wool. This is an amaz- 
ing material developed in the laboratories—literally “wool” blown from 
molten rock out of man-made volcanoes. It is fully described in an inter- 
esting booklet called “Comfort that Pays for Itself,” which is yours for 
the asking. As the ideal insulating material for walls and attics, with its 
millions of tiny air cells, J-M Rock Wool is an efficient barrier to the pas- 
sage of heat or cold! The surest cure for cold rooms. 

As pioneer in the business of curing cold houses by means of a unique 
yet simple method of blowing the Rock Wool through a hose into empty 
attic and wall spaces, Johns-Manville is equipped, from the standpoint of 
products and experienced service, to bring you year-round comfort that 
pays for itself. J-M Insulation saves up to 30% of the usual fuel costs, 
reduces summer heat up to 15°. There are more houses insulated with 
J-M Rock Wool than with any other product of its kind. Why not let 
J-M Rock Wool Home Insulation stand between you and the weather? 


How Insulation Answers Summer Heat Problem 


q 


Uninsulated attics often ex- 
posed to as much as 150° on 


the roof. 
? oO 


a 
A hot attic causes a hot house. 
J-M Insulation provides a 
barrier to this unwanted heat. 
f 2 
. 
Summer heat leaks in through 
uninsulated walls. J-M Rock 


Wool Home Insulation reduces 
room temperatures up to 15°. 



















WHY BE UNCOMFORTABLE, RISK COLDS, WASTE MONEY? 


This valuable FREE BOOK will show 
you how to have a warmer house 
in winter and SAVE up to 30% of 
your FUEL BILLS. 


“Comfort that Pays for Itself’ is the most 
authoritative book on home insulation ever 
published. Fully illustrated with simple expla- 
nations of scientific facts. Explains the J-M 
method of insulating almost any kind of exist- 
ing home. Shows importance of a complete job. 
Before you insulate your home, you need this 
interesting book. It’s yours for the asking. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. 
BHG-1,22 East 40th St., N.Y.C. Name 
Please send me, without cost _ 

or obligation, your free book on Street 
home insulation —“Comfort ; 
that Pays for Itself.” ILamin- City 
terested in insulatingD) my pres- 
enthome,O proposednewhome. State 























JM Johns-Manville 
ROCK WOOL HOME INSULATION 


“Stands Between You and the Weather” 



































































ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR 
HEADACHES 


1 LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR A SOUR 
STOMACH 


1 LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 


1 LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR RHEUMATIC 
ACHES and PAINS 


Thy This Casy Way to 
Pleasant, Quick Relief 


@ An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
makes a sparkling alkalizing solut “— 
taining an analgesic (sodium acet 

late When you drink it, it givedé relle 
TWO ways —quick relief from the pain ar 
discomfort and relief from 

the excess. acid condition s« 

often associated with mm 

mon ailments 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
30c-60c 
Pkgs. 





Burpee’s WFw 


-MARIGOLDS 


with Odorlesas Fotia 













































I wonder if there’s any sweeter 
flattery for a parent’s ears than the 
exclamations of the young tyrants 
when you're going out in the eve- 
ning—"“ Mommy, don’t go out again 
this evening!”—or “Daddy, what 
time will you be home?” 


+++ 


A wife, alas, is never so conscious 
of her living-room’s shortcomings in 
upholstery, end tables, and ash trays 
as when she’s entertaining the rich- 
est pair in town—who probably 
don’t notice anything 


++ + 


A great lady (my grandmother) once 
told me that the first rule of polite society 
is to turn a gay face to your friends. And 
save your dolorous mug for your wife? 


--*: > 
With some _— I told my 


neighbor around the corner of my 
5-year-old’s estion-of-the-week, 
“Why do Eskimos spear fish?” 

“That boy,” I said complacently, 
“has the making of an explorer, 
or maybe an ethnologist.” 

“That’s nothing,” he retorted in- 
stantly, “I came home from the 
hospital the other morning after a 
strenuous night at the hospital, the 
— our youngest was born, and 
asked my 5-year-old what we ought 
to name the new brother. ‘Name 
him Tom,’ he replied, ‘after the 
hired man’s cat.’ 


++ + 


Perhaps it’s plausible to assume 
that a mother of six knows as much 
about sex as a childless three-time 
divorcee. Or could I be wrong? 


+++ 


Last time out West, we dropped in to 
see the people who are living in the old 
homestead. . . . It seemed unnatural to 
see the strange furniture and arrange- 
ment... . We couldn’t help admiring the 
wondrous ingenuity of people with houses, 
and marveling we had never thought of 
some of their ideas. (But some day we'll 
be back in that house and arrange it our 
own way again.) 


ie 


Another characteristic of the 
younger generation is illustrated by 
the fact that the b. g., at the age of 
4, was calling her grandmother by 
her first name (Fannie) long before 
I had the courage to address that 
delightful lady, who happens to be 
my mother-in-law, by her given 
name. 


a 


My friend, the policeman on the 
beat, estimates that on an average 
American evening 400,000 keys are 
left under 400,000 door mats, and 
another 100,000 keys are left in mail- 
boxes. Don’t let the burglars in your 
city know this. 





PAT. OFF. 


In these uneasy times, I think 
some insurance company could do 
considerable business if it sold you a 
policy which guaranteed you or 
your widow not $200 a month, nor 
$400, but a soft bed in your own 
house, taxes paid, three meals a day, 
and an education for the youngsters. 


++ + 


The young bride across the street has 
turned out to be something of a psycholo- 
gist. “I know why you dawdle when 
you're changing clothes to go out in the 
evening,” she told her husband. “‘ It’s be- 
cause you'd rather stay home.” 


++ + 


“They're so popular,” says Les 
Gowan about neighbors he Seem’ 
like, “that they couldn’t get a 
fourth for bridge if they ifiumi- 
nated their house numbers with 
neon lights.” 


+++ 


At breakfast I spotted a headline 
which said “‘ Modern Child Requires 
Parents Who Can Take It.” Panic- 
stricken, I snipped it out with my but- 
ter knife before the 7-year-old b. g. 
spied it. That dratted scientist who 
said it must be a leering bachelor. 


+++ 


Well, I almost had the b. w. sold on 
the idea of installing a two-decker bed, 
so there'd be room for a rowing machine 
in the middle of the room. Then came 
the pay-off: ““ Why can’t we use the extra 
space for a chaise longue instead?” 


+++ 


Of course, it’s good to have in 
every crowd one or two frisky, 
flirtatious girls who insist on ac- 
companying oy to the kitchen to 
ice the punch; they make a wife 
appreciate her husband’s charm. 


+++ 


You can get the same general ef- 
fect shoveling the snow off your 
own sidewalks as you do skiing at 
Sun Valley, if you top it off by div- 
ing into a snowbank at the end, 
with the shovel hitting you under 
the chin. 





“You get the same general 
effect . . . as at Sun Valley” 


Just as a test case, I’ve issucd 
orders (ahem!) that when we have 
carrots, peas, turnips, or cauliflower 
for dinner, my portion is to be 
served to me raw. ... “You haven't 
had turnips,” said the b. w. causti- 
cally, “in 9 years of married life.” 


+++ 


The spring the b. b. was born we 
were often kept awake by a neigh- 
bor’s dog. When we phoned the 
neighbor, we were told the dog had a 
right to bark. ... The other morning 
another neighbor phoned that our 
dogs were waking her baby at 6 
a. m. We remembered; we put si- 
lencers on the dogs at night. We 
have never felt more virtuous. 








“We remembered; we put si- 
lencers on the dogs at night’ 


The cynic around the corner who lives 
in a rented house began last April to im- 
plore his landlord for a new screen door. 
By squabbling about it for eight months 
and delaying the rent seven times he has 
finally obtained a storm door. 


+++ 


My latest triumph as head of 
the family is an arrangement with 
the b. w. to keep several hard- 
boiled eggs on hand in the refrig- 
erator, for that midnight foray. 
Took me nine years to think of that. 


* ee 


“‘ Now that they’re making pianos 
in blonde maple,” says Phyllis Gow- 
an’s daughter-in-law, “our living- 
room can have that cultured look 
without seeming old-fashioned.”’ But 
she wishes it had a player attach- 
ment. 


+++ 


Solemn thought on a January morning: 
Maybe the honeymoon is over when a 
man’s wife doesn’t care how she looks in 
flannel pajamas, just so she’s warm. 


+++ 


“If those radio announcers don’t 
stop talking so silly,” was the b. b.’s 
ultimatum the other morning, “I 
won’t ever eat any breakfast food 


at all!” 
++ + 


A really successful conversational- 
ist is one who never talks longer than 
40 seconds at a time, but is willing 
to listen to you for 40 minutes. 


eS 
An expensive architect is one who 
can design an l1l-room house for 


you in which there isn’t room for 
a baby. 


—HARLAN MILLER 
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SEE! 


NEW headlampsin front 
fenders for safer night 
driving! Better visibility 
in rain, fog, snowand dust! 


TAKE A 100K 


THATS ALL DODGE ASKS/ 


13 INCHES 
WIDER APART 


SEE! 


NEW gearshift control 
near the steering wheel 
makes shiftingasconven- 
ientas sounding the horn! 


SEE! 


NEW Individual-Action 
front wheel springing, 
with Amola steel springs, 
gives a thrilling ride! 
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100K! 


NEW Luxury Liner inte- 
rior —wider, roomier! Clear 
front floor—new pillow- 
type upholstery—stunning 
new hardware! 


NEW LOWER PRICES! With all its new 
beauty, new luxury and many new engineering 
ideas, the 1939 Dodge Luxury Liner is priced 


@ even lower than last year’s Dodge! 
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NEW ‘“‘Safety Light’’ 
Speedometer, with a 
lighted bead which glows 
green up to 30; amber from 
30 to 50; red beyond 50! 


NCE every so often somebody builds 

a product so outstanding that it 
tells its own exciting story far better 
than mere words can ever tell it. We 
honestly think that the 1939 Dodge is so 
distinguished a style creation, has so 
many new features built into it, that it 
belongs in this surpassing company. 
And so we say to the motorists of 
America: “Take a Look—that’s all 
Dodge asks!” And we mean just that! 
Take a look with a critical eye and an 


NEW invisible luggage 
compartment—completely 
concealed, yet is actually 
27 per cent larger than old 
“trunk style” compartment! 


appraising mind. Take a look at its 
thrilling new windstreamed beauty... 
its luxurious new interiors, bigger and 
roomier than ever before...at all its 
exciting new engineering ideas, only a 
few of which are pictured here! 

Take a look at all this...and THEN 
—take a look at the price tag! You’ll get 
the surprise of your life—for this big- 
ger, finer, more luxurious car is priced 


even lower than last year’s Dodge! 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia 
Network, Thursdays, 9 to tone. P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 


ODGE Lay Line 














CUTS FUEL COSTS 


Build a modern Heatilator Fire- 


































ing spring and fall weather. 


ANY STYLE MANTEL 


week-ends. And it solves the heat- 
ing problem in basement rooms. 


WILL NOT SMOKE 
The Heatilator is a double-walled 


masonry—that circulates heat entirely 
by natural draft. This heating chamber 
acts as a metal form for the masonry, 
assuring correct design and perfectly 
operating smokeless fireplace. Saves con- 


to buy—the firebox, damper, smoke- 


are all built-in parts. 


HEATILATOR CO. 
721 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


, Deto! ils 


a 


HEATILATOR 


Fire Wiflogte, 


Circulates Heat 


place and enjoy proved heating 
comfort that no old-style fireplace 
can give you. The Heatilator Fire- 
place actually circulates heat to 
all corners of the room, and even 
to adjoining rooms. Thousands of 
owners in all parts of America will 
tell you that it cuts their heating 
costs . . . because they use it in- 
stead of wasteful furnace fires dur- 


The Heatilator Fireplace puts 
no limit on mantel design. Any 
style fireplace and any type of 
material may be used. That’s why 
it is so ideal for any room in home 
or camp. It makes camps usable 
weeks longer, even for winter 


steel heating chamber—inclosed in the 


struction labor and materials. No extras 


dome and down-draft shelf 








I WENT over to see Dr. Jim White 
one blustery night last week and 
found him in his den, knee-deep in 
garden catalogs. 

“Look,” he burst out before I 
could open my mouth, “have you 
seen X— *s new catalog?” 

It was truly first-page news to 
flower-lovers. This particular house’s 
new introductions for the year are 
nothing short of sensational. And 
Doctor Jim, like many a garden en- 
thusiast, eagerly awaits the new sea- 
son’s catalogs for the surprises and 
delights in store. “‘ Like getting news 
of the folks at home from home- 
towners who come on for the annual 
visit,” he says. 

“I’m trying to cull out some of 
these older catalogs to make room 
for the new ones. This file wasn’t 
made for a super-enthusiast collector 
and I’ve got a real problem on my 
hands. So far I’ve laid out three to 
go and this great stack here to keep.” 


Wantinc to be helpful, and at 
the same time curious about his 
reluctance to throw away out-dated 
catalogs, I began poking around. 

“Here are a dozen catalogs from 
the same house. The last one is all 
you want, I suppose?”” Doctor Jim 
shifted his cigar to the other corner 
of his mouth and looked at me in a 
*‘you don’t understand” way. 

‘“‘Harum-m-ph, ah! I’m keeping 
those for a special reason. They give 
a splendid historical record of the 
development of certain varieties of 
gladioli.” 

“Well, how about this one?” I 
ventured, not quite so boldly. 

“That catalog is a particular pet 
of mine because it’s so human. It’s 
more like a magazine than a catalog 
in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and there’s some mighty valuable 
information in it, too.” 

I was almost ready to give up and 
let him do his housecleaning without 
my valuable help when I spied one 
that I thought surely— 

“What are you keeping this cheap- 
looking number for?” I blurted out. 

““Because there’s one place you 
can get seeds of hundreds of rare 
and novel plants for a few cents.” 


Docror JIM seemed to feel the 
need of doing a little catalog mis- 
sionary work on me. “ Look at ’em,” 
he snorted. “Superbly illustrated 
books. Romance! Adventure! Biog- 
raphy! History and travel! No long- 
er stuffy encyclopedias loaded with 
names we can’t pronounce. Alive 
with true-to-Nature _ illustrations, 
comprehensive information, and the 
plant-world’s latest headline news. 

‘Each item in the catalog reflects 
years of careful breeding and selec- 
tion. It’s tried and tested before be- 
ing offered to us. Many never reach 
the catalogs because they fail to 
measure up to the standard de- 
manded. 

“Catalogs,” Doctor Jim pointed 

ut, “have much besides the listing 


By Roberta Earle Windsor 























Like a miser counting his riches, Doctor Jim was sort- 
ing his old garden catalogs, discarding almost none 


of plants, bulbs, seeds, and their 
prices. You really should get ac- 
quainted with your catalogs.’ Doc- 
tor Jim was right in his element, try- 
ing to swing me to his belief in the 
value of a substantial catalog file! 

“‘Here’s a catalog which tells, for 
instance, how many days after plant- 
ing sweet corn you can expect to 
have luscious corn-on-the-cob for the 
table; or, how soon you can expect 
blooms on various plants—all mighty 
helpful information if you have a 
short growing season or a reputation 
to maintain for coming up first with 
the most.” 

There are planting charts which 
give quantity of seeds or number of 
plants or bulbs needed, how far 
apart to plant, or how far to space 
rows. 


ANOTHER CHART will advise 
seasonal planting by geographical 
zones, as compiled from Department 
of Agriculture records, based on the 
average date of the last killing frost. 
Thus, if you’re in Zone I—which in- 
cludes Florida, southern Texas, and 
parts of California—you can plant 
cosmos any time from January to 
May. But if you live in Zone IV, 
which takes in a great area in the 
northern and Rocky Mountain 
states, you'll have to be patient until 
May or June to plant your cosmos. 
Some catalogs give tips for ar- 
rangement of cutflowers grown from 
their offerings. Many show planting 
suggestions in clear-cut illustrations. 
Whenever you see a paragraph 
or two fenced in with black lines, or 
“boxed” as the printers say, pay par- 
ticular attention. Often this is a 
way of passing along valuable hints 
on certain selections best for early 
flowers, or late ones; or of spotlight- 
ing some noteworthy cultural guide. 
To obtain expert and unbiased 
judgment on the merit of new flower 
strains or varieties, expert growers 
in many parts of the nation make 
trial plantings, then report to a cen- 
tral committee their opinion on the 
results. From these reports a list of 
recommended best-varieties is pre- 
pared, called the All-America Se- 
lections. Based on such widespread 
information-gathering, selected 
flowers usually are assured of suc- 
cessful growing in most sections of 
the country. 
Guides to uses, colors and combi- 
nations, heights, shapes, and soil re- 


quirements, among others, are to be 
found in the catalogs. Some nursery 
catalogs show keyed guides to shapes 
and heights of trees and leafy ever- 
greens; and include charts showing 
various uses of trees and colorings. 


SPECIALTY catalogs, such as the 
rose, gladiolus, dahlia, chrysanthe- 
mum, and water-garden plant books, 
are filled to the brim with detailed 
helps. Novelty catalogs and the 
novelty sections in general catalogs 
are devoted to the folks whose hobby 
is growing unusual things. Rare 
plants and seeds of flowers and 
shrubs, and information for han- 
dling, are found in them. 

“How would you like to have 
strawberries like these in your gar- 
den?” queried Doctor Jim as he 
pushed toward me a catalog vividly 
illustrating great, luscious berries. 
‘I’m going to try a small patch in a 
corner of my vegetable garden this 
year. Anyone ought to be able to boast 
of grand berries with these unmis- 
takable directions.” I thought I’d 
make a little gossip contribution of 
my own. “‘ Remarkable changes have 
taken place in the listings of fruits 
and vegetables during the past five 
or six years. Nearly all the old stand- 
by varieties have been superseded by 
bigger, better-in-quality-and-flavor 
varieties.” 

One section of the catalogs which 
has great fascination for many of us 
is the tool and accessories depart- 
ment. It also includes sprays, dusting 
powders, plant foods, and the like. 
Tool styles change, and improved 
equipment is constantly appearing. 

Tucked in near the wind-up of the 
catalog is often found the treatise 
on those little treasures, summer- 
flowering bulbs, easily overlooked if 
you don’t devour it, cover to cover. 


In GARDEN CATALOGS you'll 
find common sense, nonsense, and 
garden sense; poetry sometimes, 
smiles often; and occasionally cause 
for a sentimental tear. 

One can learn such pertinent facts 
as: ““ You needn’t worry about mos- 
quitoes around your water garden, 
for they’re always kept completely 
in hand by the goldfish.” Or: “‘ Mix 
your flower seeds with sand and save 
so much thinning.” 

Doctor Jim smiled sagely when I 
got up to go. ““ Get you some catalogs 
and find out what’s in ’em,”’ he said. 
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“It took time to make these plans, Son. All planning takes time.” 


MONG the possessions you would leave your 

family if you should die, would you provide 

the most valuable and essential one of all — TIME 
TO PLAN LIFE ANEW? 

Suppose your income NEXT WEEK should be cut 
in half, reduced to a quarter of its present amount 
—or cut off entirely. . . . Your problem at that 
time would be exactly what most widows face... . 
There is no time for planning. Last month’s bills 
come in. The children must be kept in school. 
Cheaper living quarters cannot always be found 
immediately. A family cannot trim expenses right 
away. They need an income substantially as big 
as usual for some time to come. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
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A John Hancock “readjustment” policy gives 
dependents time to plan by providing an adequate 
income for a limited period. Every family man 
needs one. 


ne 


Re A elt 


Find out about the John Hancock “‘readjustment”’ plan. 
The cost of the small amount of insurance needed to give 
readjustment benefits is in line with present day incomes. 
For a booklet illustrating the plan, write Department B-1. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Guy W. Cox, President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

















‘High-hat dessert— Easy! Quick! 








2 egg ood 
4 tablespoons Minute Tapioca* 


wy cup sugar 


sugar, 


greased baking dish. 

throughout; add sugar, 
ing after each addition unt 
tinue beating unti 


oca soo 


And send—now-—for a 


FREE 


dress 
Mich. If you live 





CHOCOLATE ANTOINETTE 


1/, teaspoon Ve cup Baker’s Premium Shred Coconut 


Mix egg yolks with small amoun 

boiler. Add remaining m1 1 
este and chocolate. Place over rapidly boiling 
water and cook 10 to 12 minute 


. «es ly. Add flav 
again, stirring ee ae egg whites until foamy 


2 tablespoons at a time, beat- 
il sugar is blended. Then con- 
il mixture will stand in peaks. Pile 
lightly on pudding; sprinkle with <a 
nut, and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
15 minutes, or until delicate 
Serves 8. All measurements are level. 
*1MPORTANT: Use genuine Minute Tapi- 
oca in this recipe for perfect results. 
ne—make a Peach Tapi- 
. gees 4 sect Fruit Tapioca directions 
on the Minute Tapioca package. — 


, ‘ snes! Ad- 
Brand-new cook book of 58 miracle-working recipes . 


, Dept. B.H. 1-39, 
Gomnedt oy os add Gen 


Cobourg, Ont. Offer expires June 30, 1939. 


’ ened 
2 res Baker’s Unsweet 
*tShocolate, cut in pieces 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 egg whites 
4 tablespoons sugar 


t of milk in top of 
1k, Minute Tapioca, 
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« A Part of Every 
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Call a portion of your 
gardep **Will of the 
orth.” Fillit with flowers 
and v: les from Will’s 
Pioneer Dakota Nurseries. 
Will seeds are strong and 
it to drouth 
and frost and difficult 
growing conditions. 


this catalog 
full of Northern Varieties 
Oscar H. Will & Co. has 
developed perennial 
flowers with a purity of 
color — vegetables with 
flavor that comes only 
Northern 













Landscaping Is Profitable 
Fascinating Career or Hobby for Men and Women 


Send for free book “Ss thru Land: 
Training.’* Learn hew you can train yourself at 
home, in spare time, for the fascinat- 
ing prof of land architec- 
ture, or te get more enjoyment out of 
yeur gardening hebby. Home lessons. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6027 Grand Ave., Des Moines, ta. 














1939 EDITION NOW READY &® 





Write today for 

this beautiful new rose 
booklet. Sketches, charts 
and experts’ advice insure 
success with roses. All 26 
latest rose creations in nat- 
ural color. 

McGREDY’S SUNSET 
A glorious New Rose from the 
d famous house of McGredy in 

ah Ireland. Everblooming. Hardy. 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 






» Get Will’s Wik a oe 
Oscar H. T emer 
FREE Box B-22 Bismarck,N. Dak. | Dept. nae 7’ Lergest Rose Growers | 














RECIPES FOR 


How to Prepare Avocados 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Avocados are ready to eat when 
the flesh is thoroly soft. To test 
press fruit gently with hands—don’t 
bruise. Keep at room temperature 
while softening. 

To secure neat-looking, pared 
halves or slices, cut avocado in half 
and remove seed before paring. 
Forestall darkening of unused por- 
tions by sealing cut surfaces with 
waxed paper. 

Mashed avocado pulp, seasoned 
with lemon juice and salt, makes a 
marvelous spread for toast, crackers, 
or canapés. Slices, cubes, or cres- 
cents of avocado combine well with 
most fruits or vegetables for salad. 


Oven-Fried Chicken, 
Western Style 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


Split small frying chickens in half 
lengthwise; if over 244 pounds, cut 
in quarters or disjoint. Don’t flour. 
Brown lightly in salad oil; place a 
peeled whole onion in skillet during 
frying. Remove chicken to baking 
dish; sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
a dash of powdered marjoram or 
rosemary, if available. Cover and 
bake in moderate oven (375°) 50 
minutes, or until tender. 


Sunshine Sauce 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 egg white 1 cup whipping 
ft Mee confec- 


cream 
tioners’ sugar ¥ teaspoon lem- 
2 egg yolks on extract 


Shortly before serving, beat egg 
white stiff and beat in 4 cup sugar. 
Beat yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored; add 4% cup sugar. Whip 
cream until just stiff; fold in remain- 
ing 4 cup sugar and lemon extract. 
Carefully fold mixtures together and 
serve fluffy spoonfuls on sponge cake. 


Lettuce Bowl With Crab Meat 
Piquant Dressing 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


14 cup may- 3 tablespoons 
onnaise sweet relish 
¥% cup chili 1 tablespoon 
sauce minced chives 
¥% cup finely 1 teaspoon 


chopped celery minced parsley 


Combine ingredients; add dash of 
Worcestershire sauce. Tear head let- 
tuce in chunks in garlic-rubbed salad 
bow]; top with flaked crab meat and 
two sliced, hard-cooked eggs. Pour 
over Piquant Dressing. Serves 4. 


Pickled Orange Slices 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
Wash 6 large oranges; slightly 


grate skin in few places; cover with 
boiling water; add 1 teaspoon salt; 





cook 20 minutes. Drain; add fresh 


& (joo 0 yea 
Je (eis ale 


hot water and cook 20 minutes. Re- 
peat, cooking another 20 minutes, or 
until tender. Cut oranges in 44-inch 
slices; stick 3 or 4 cloves in each 
slice; place in large baking dish; pour 
over pickling sirup; cover and bake 
in hot oven (400°) 45 to 60 minutes, 
basting occasionally if sirup doesn’t 
cover orange slices. Seal in jars or 
store in refrigerator. Serve with hot 
or cold meats. 


Pickling Sirup 


2 cups sugar 
4 cup corn sirup 
4% cup water 


1 teaspoon 
coriander seed 
2 pods cardamom 


1 cup cider seeds 
vinegar 1 3-inch stick 
cinnamon 


Cook ingredients for 5 minutes. 


How to Cook Artichokes 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Select artichokes with smooth, 
tightly closed heads. For fancy serv- 
ice, trim off ends of petals with scis- 
sors, or slash off top of head square- 
ly. For ordinary occasions, no trim- 
ming is necessary. Wash thoroly and 
cook rapidly in boiling, salted water 
to cover; add two onion slices and 
clove of garlic, few lemon slices, and 
2 or 3 tablespoons salad oil. Since 
artichokes float, weight down under 
water with glass baking-dish lid. 
Cook 30 to 40 minutes, or until a 
petal pulls out easily. Drain upside 
down. To serve whole, trim base to 
stand upright. Serve hot or cold with 
mustard mayonnaise (dash of pre- 
pared mustard and lemon juice 
added), or hot with melted butter.’ 


Chop Suey in Noodle Ring 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


\% pound veal 3 bouillon cubes 


4 pound pork 1 tablespoon 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
salad oil 2 tablespoons 
¥ cup onions, soy sauce 
chopped 2 tablespoons 
11% cups celery, flour 
sliced 2 tablespoons 
3 cups hot water water 


Cut veal and pork in small cubes; 
brown in salad oil. Remove from 
skillet, and brown onions and cel- 
ery. Return meat to skillet and add 
water in which bouillon cubes have 
been dissolved. Simmer until meat 
is tender; add sugar and soy sauce 
to taste—soy sauce provides salt. Stir 
in flour-and-water paste; cook 3 to 
4 minutes longer; fill center of 
noodle ring. Serves 6. 


Vegetables in Aspic 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 

Soften 1 tablespoon unflavored 
gelatine in 4 cup cold water; dis- 
solve 1 bouillon cube and gelatine 
in 1% cups hot [ See next page 
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tomato juice and 14 teaspoon celery 
salt. Pour layer of aspic into 6 indi- 
vidual molds or small ring mold. 
When congealed, arrange in mounds 
2 cups finely chopped raw vegetables 
—celery, cucumber, chives or green 
onion, with perhaps a few tiny cauli- 
flowerets. A combination of raw and 
cooked vegetables may be used. 
Carefully pour remaining gelatine 
mixture over and around vegetables. 
Chill until firm. Turn out on let- 
tuce; top with mayonnaise. Garnish 
with ripe olives. Serves 6. 





“But I Have 


Dark Woodwork” 
[ Begins on page 35 | 


Draperies in this living-room 
serve two purposes. They continue 
the rich brown theme and introduce 
a touch of white and gold repeated 
elsewhere in the room. They’re both 
heavy and narrow, admitting all 
possible sunlight, yet concealing 
quite well the weighty effect of the 
dark sashes. They might even be 
credited with a third purpose. In a 
room where distances could easily 
create a feeling that the four corners 
were unrelated, the long, dark dra- 
peries tend to tie the room together, 
make it appear smaller and compact 
in spite of spaciousness. 

Brown, in a lighter shade than 
that in the woodwork, was used for 
the major pieces of furniture—the 
davenport and the one heavy chair. 
The coffee table and tall secretary 
were chosen in dark woods. Gold 
pillows on the davenport and an 
ingenious papering job on the secre- 
tary introduced two more shades 
complementary to the brown tones 
already well established. The shelves 
of the secretary were used for figu- 
rines, but its dark interior hid their 
beauty. By papering the inside back 
of the secretary with a pale-green 
wallpaper, a delightful contrast was 
effected in the piece itself and a 
chance made to repeat the clear 
green of the love-seats. 


Tue love-seats were almost the 
only pieces added when the room 
was furnished as you see it here. 
Most of the other furniture had 
been in family service several years. 
The modern lines of the seats gave 
plenty of chance to emphasize the 
pale-green color, for the legs are 
concealed and the frame extends to 
the floor. Spanning the fireplace, 
it’s the main color spot of the room; 
and the white binding was plenty 
of excuse for introducing white 
lamps, a dainty white chair, white 
frames for the prints on the wall, and 
white touches in the draperies. 

A second innovation in the room 
was a game or permanent bridge 
table with four chairs. It was done 
in an off-white, or antique finish, 
with nasturtium color in the leather 
seats and dark polished wood for the 
table top. Filling one corner of the 
room, this game grouping balanced 
the two attractive bookshelves which 
frame the doorway to the entrance 
hall opposite. 

Originally, the recesses for these 
shelves were the same color as the 
walls and not particularly effective. 
A small can of paint chosen to match 
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the nasturtium leather of the game 
seats brightened and _beautified 
them. Their narrow, dark wood 
shelves repeat the browns of the 
room and are in themselves hand- 
some—a pleasant way of capitaliz- 
ing on the wood as it is. Repeating 
the same idea, a brown shelf was used 
on the fireplace, pleasantly simple 
and undecorated except for the pol- 
ished sheen of the wide mantel. 


Across the entrance hall, where 
the raisin-color rug and brown wood 
seem to carry over the same theme 
to the dining-room, new colors were 
introduced and some of the same 
hues repeated. Heavy, dark furniture 
is used here, for no other reason than 
that it had been the family dining- 
room service before the house was 
selected. Where blonde or light 
woods would destroy the effect of 
deeper shades already established, 
heavy walnut furniture fits in with 
a quiet, conservative naturalness. 
Colors here are bright but care- 
fully and sparingly used, upholding 
the dignity of the formal furniture. 
Bright blue-green, actually an aqua, 
is the background for cretonne seat 
covers which tie on, with the same 
shade repeated in the shelf recesses. 
White dishes carry notes of the hues 
of the seat-covers, most effective 
against the blue-green background. 
Rust was chosen for the draperies 
in the dining-room, with more of the 
orange tone than the brown. These 
again are narrow, admitting all the 
light possible. Glass shelves in the sun- 
niest window carry small, colored- 
glass pitchers and bowls to repeat the 
greens, blues, and golds of the rooms. 


Cotor, therefore, is the most 
important tool at hand when dark 
woodwork threatens to be a stum- 
bling block in your home decoration. 

Fabrics which you can change, 
new furniture pieces you can buy, 
and lamps, pictures, and odd bits 
of glass and pottery are your saving 
graces. Into your rooms they bring 
light and interest. Carefully handled, 
they enrich your “different” home 
and give it the balanced beauty 
which results from color and com- 
fort harmony. 

Polish your dark woods and en- 
hance them by a repetition of their 
colors in your other pieces. Save 
their sturdy loveliness by using no 
piece of furniture which is a distinct 
contrast. Expose them to the eye, but 
let color—rich, warm, and alive— 
hold the interest in your rooms. 





What Levelier Poem? 


No need today for pad and pen 
For scribbling poetry; 

Each hour’s a living poem when 
You’re having guests for tea. 


Red roses in your pewter bowls, 

And silver gleaming bright 

From gay flames dancing on the 
coals, 

And mellow candlelight. 


Between the welcome and good- 
night 

Such mirth with wisdom blends! 

What lovelier poem could one 
write 

Than hands held out to friends? 


—Winona Montgomery Gilliland 








WITH THESE EASY TUNA TRICKS 


Nourishing! Simple to serve! And what 


appetite-tempters— made with Del Monte Tuna 


Yes—watch the rousing welcome they get—when Det Monte 
Tuna gives them their flavor appeal! 


For it takes fine tuna to make a fine dish! Try Det Monre— 
compare it with other tunas— and you'll see what we mean. 


You'll find Det Monte Tuna always smooth-grained and firm, 
but easy to flake. (It’s from the smaller, more tender tuna.) And 
so tempting in color—so delicious in flavor—it makes even your 
simplest recipe shine. 

En casserole, for instance —it’s a great winter dish! Or deviled 
or creamed. Yes, and serve it in salads. Make sandwiches, too. 


Just let yourself go! Once you really know Det Monte Tuna, 
you'll be wanting a shelf full on hand. 


Want “something differept” — delicious 
—easy? Here’s all in’éHe1/ Den Monte 
Tuna and Pinéapple Cltunkgjets,: 










You'll get plenty of praise when you You can count on the youngsters eat- 
serve this dish! And it’s next to no ing every last bite of sandwiches like 
trouble. Just Det Monte Tuna and these! Make ’em with Det Monte 
scrambled eggs. Grand any time! Tuna, walnuts, mayonnaise. Mm! 







Det Monte Tuna comes in 3 can 
sizes — 13 oz., 7 oz., and 3% oz. 


Just be sure you get 


Del Monte 


MANA 


FOR FINER FLAVOR IN EVERY TUNA TREAT YOU SERVE 
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it is True china 





@ Make this sight and sound 


test — the time-trusted method of 
assuring yourself that a piece of 
fine dinnerware is really true 
china. See how clearly the 
shadow of your hand shows 


through Syracuse China. And 


listen to the musical ring when 
you tap it. That signifies that it 
is true china . . . thin, strong and 


perfectly shaped. Syracuse China 
comes in a wide variety of pat- 
terns. It is made in America; you 
can get matching pieces years 
afterward. Write for descriptive 
pamphlet BH-1. 


SYRACUSE 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 


SPMVCEST VIEW VOnh 





L.LOLDS SEED Co... 


DEPT. NO. KJ MADISON WISCONSIN 








Everyday Life 
[ Begins on page 32] 


You’LL HAVE TO prove on your 
side that you’re financially able to 
care for a child (tho you need not be 
wealthy), that you stand well with 
reputable people of your commu- 
nity, that you are happily married. 
A good child-placing agency, going 
Providence one better, won’t put a 
child into a home where there’s dis- 
cord. There must also be two par- 
ents, unless circumstances are very 
exceptional. After passing muster in 
all these respects, you still must have 
the child in your home for a year 
and prove that your care has been 
exemplary before you can take out 
adoption papers. 

The agency, on its side, guaran- 
tees that the child it gives you is of 
at least average mentality and has 
no inherited diseases. It also refuses 
to tell the real parents where the 


‘baby has been placed, and in most 


cases doesn’t let the foster parents 
know who the real parents are. This 
is to safeguard the foster parents, 
and seems just. One must feel very 
sorry for a mother who, forced to 
give up her child, later on wants it 
back. But, in my opinion, still more 
sacred are the rights of the foster 
parents, who have invested so much 
love, and who are entitled to know 
that the child they have made the 
center of their lives will not at some 
future time be taken from them. 


Lists OF REPUTABLE child-placing 
agencies can be procured from the 
welfare bureau of each state capital 
or the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Any social worker will 
be able to advise about this. 

Eleanor Garrigue Gallagher sug- 
gests in her interesting and valuable 
book, The Adopted Child (a John Day 
book published by Reynal and 
Hitchkock), that it’s better to apply 
to the agency or adoption nursery 
rather than to a physician, because 
the first two exercise more care in 
making sure the babies they handle 
are mentally and physically fit. 

On the other hand, I’ve known 
personally many satisfied foster par- 
ents who got their adopted children 
thru the family physician, and there 
are certain advantages in this meth- 
od. Tc every doctor come sor ¢€ ex- 
pectant mothers who for one reason 
or another won’t be able to keep 
their babies when born. A girl of 
respectable family may have got in- 
to trouble, or a woman whose hus- 
band has died or deserted her may 
feel that she can make a better home 
for her older children if she’s not 
burdened with a baby. 


YOUR DOCTOR SELECTs one of these 
as yet unborn babies to be yours, 
without revealing to you the identity 
of the mother. His integrity is your 
assurance that the stock is good. Let 
me say here that foster parents need 
spend no time worrying as to wheth- 
er or not a child was legitimate. 
Child-placing agencies could tell, if 
they would, of many thousands of 
children of unmarried mothers who, 
taken into loving homes and with- 
out any stigma, have made the finest 
men and women. 

As soon as the baby is born, your 
doctor notifies you and you may rush 
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BAKED HORMEL 


SPAM 


THE MEAT OF MANY USES 


and try SPAM and eggs 
SPAMwiches + SPAM canapes 








Clothesline 
Support I 


The new scientific fuelless clothes dryer for 
basement, recreation room or garage. Ideal 
for air-conditioned homes and apartments. 
Compact. Clean. Quick. Convenient. Pat- 
ented rope tension. Thousands of delighted 
users. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dealers 
wanted. Get circular. 


ROTITE MFG. CO., 





1787 Wayside 
Cleveland, O. 



























SALE CATALOGC—F REE 
Nearly 200 Styles and 
Sizes of Heaters, Danan 
Furnaces at FACTORY 
PRICES. Easy Terms. 
|| Write today for FREE 
CATALOG. New styles, 
new features, new colors. 
| 30 days FREE trial.—24- 
J hour shipments. 
The Kalamazoo Stove & 
en Company, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Direct to You” 




















(colnorstampe)for three 10c cards. 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO., 2°76 Southport Avenue 








ALMOND BUTTER TOFFEE LOGS 


America’s Finest 
Grand Prize Candy 
now offered to you 
delivered in beautiful 
tin package for $1 any- 
where USA. Scienti- 
fically made with pure 
sweet butter, roasted 
almonds. cane sugar 
and sweet chocolate. 
..original..inimitable.. 
“*Toffee Logs Candy” 


Mail Your order To 
Louis S. Kehias, Dept. HG-11, Mattoon, Ill. 








to the hospital and claim it at once 
if you like. I know one woman who 
was at a party when the message 
came telling her that she was a 
mother! 

The thing that makes this method 
desirable is that it’s the nearest one 
can come to having the baby one- 
self. The real mother never sees it. 
The foster parents can visit it daily 
in the nursery, or take it home, and 
thus have the baby from almost the 
first moment of its life. You don’t 
even know whether it will be a boy 
or girl! One couple with whom I’m 
acquainted got twins! They kept 
them, too, and have never been 
sorry. 

Shall the child know that he’s 
adopted? By all means, and in the 
preschool years. One may refer oc- 
casionally to him in his presence, al- 
ways in an especially loving way, as 
‘my dear little adopted son.” This 
should not be stressed too much, just 
enough so the idea will be natural. 
When telling where babies come 
from, take the opportunity to ex- 
plain that in his case another woman 
was the physical mother, but that 
the foster parents could not love him 
more had he been their own flesh 
and blood. It’s cruel to let this 
knowledge come to the child as a 
stunning blow at adolescence, or to 
have it imparted by schoolmates. 

I’m told that in a large high school 
the adopted children all know who 
the others are. It’s a highly selective 
group, tho. They’re aware that they 
were chosen. Their parents didn’t 
have to take just anything that came! 


Mucu EMPHASIS is placed upon 
getting a thoroly normal child in 
adoption, and rightfully so. But I 
knew one woman whose own five 
babies couldn’t live to reach normal 
birth who had as her ambition the 
adoption of a crippled child, or one 
otherwise handicapped, so she might 
devote her life to making it happy. 

Which only confirms me in the 
opinion I’ve long had, that in the 
matter of adopting children, we 
come in contact with the finest and 
most unselfish impulses of which the 
human heart is capable. 


Sure They'll Hate Women?! 


UNDER MY WINDOw a little drama 
has just been played. It’s stark real- 
ism, for, tho a big-eyed beauty fig- 
ures in it, the right by no means 
triumphs. 

The scene opens with Billy and 
Bobby, brothers, in their own yard 
and minding their own business. 
Billy, the younger, is riding the 
communal tricycle, Bobby waiting 
his turn. 





Seraphic Susie was 
at heart a gimme gal 
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Enter from across the street small 
Susie with long yellow curls and 
seraphic face. We soon learn, how- 
ever, that Susie is one of these “‘ gim- 
me” gals, for she has scarcely set foot 
in the brothers’ yard before she be- 
gins shrilly demanding the tricycle. 
Billy, continuing to ride round and 
round, pays no attention. 

Susie, angered—you’ve heard 
about a woman scorned—runs at 
Billy, pushes him, and tricycle and 
rider go over. Susie seizes the handle 
bars, but Billy scrambles quickly to 
his feet and grabs hold, too. They 
push and pull until Susie, seeing 
she’s making no headway, lets go 
and begins slapping Billy. 

This is too much. Billy heretofore 
has merely protected his own rights. 
But now he, too, lets go the tricycle 
and fights back. 

The two contenders are about 
evenly matched as to age, weight, 
and previous ring experience, but 
Billy has the advantage of believing 








He Has a Duck 





. . « but he isn’t Joe Penner. It 
isn’t even Joe Penner’s duck. You 
may “‘wanna buy a duck,” but he 
doesn’t want to sell it. He plays 
tunes on a piece of plumbing; has a 
grandpa named Snazzy and an 
uncle named Slug. 

He’s Arkansas’s gift to national 
good humor—and gardening. 

One guess—who is it? 

Anyway, this cinema and radio 
personality tells you, thru the type- 
writer of Elmer Peterson and the 
feature pages of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, how much he loves to garden 
and how high crapemyrtle bushes 
grow in his neck of the woods... . 


NEXT MONTH 








with all his heart that his cause is 
just, and Susie has only been putting 
on an act. Billy, leaping to the fray 
like a tiger, carries the fight to his 
opponent, who begins screaming. 
Big Brother Bobby, seeing that Billy 
is doing all right, goes quietly to the 
tricycle, pulls it right side up and 
mounts it, with the evident intention 
of getting it away while the enemy is 
occupied. Before he can get around 
the corner of the house, however, 
help for Susie arrives from two di- 
rections, in the shape of Susie’s 
mother and the mother of Billy and 
Bobby. 
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What the mothers behold is a 
boy lustily beating the daylights out 
of a small girl. What can they think? 
What would anybody think? 

Billy’s mother exclaims at him 
while Susie runs sobbing to her 
mother’s arms. Billy is too enraged 
to explain, and anyway he’s already 
been judged and found guilty by 
both ladies. 

Susie’s mother, tho, wants to be 
fair. “‘For all we know,” she says, 
caressing her daughter, “Susie may 
even have been partly to blame.” 
Billy’s mother dismisses the thought. 
Wasn’t Billy’s guilt obvious? 


Bossy 1s arrested in mid-flight 
and made to turn over the tricycle 
to poor little abused Susie. The 
crowning ignominy comes, however, 
when Billy is ordered to apologize 
to Susie. Apologize, nothing! Billy’s 
roar makes it plain that they can 
burn him at the stake first. 

He’s borne into the house. I don’t 
know what’s happening in there, 
but from the sounds issuing forth, I 
can guess. Susie is triumphantly rid- 
ing the tricycle round and round, 
and Bobby is looking on with a deep 
scowl on his face. What thoughts 
about justice and the feminine sex 
must be floating thru his mind! 

Perhaps later on, after the ex- 
citement has died down, the boys 
will be able to make their mother un- 
derstand what happened. But you 
can’t take back a spanking. 

Which just goes to show that when 
children quarrel and fight, it’s prac- 
tically impossible for adults to get 
the straight of who did what. And 
it isn’t important anyway. From the 
children’s point of view, clashes of 
interest teach them what they can 
get away with and what they can’t. 
If the mothers hadn’t interfered, 
Susie would have received a lesson 
that would have made her a better 
and more popular woman, and the 
two boys would probably have grown 
up with a far more complimentary 
impression of the feminine sex. 

That’s why, when angry passions 
rise to such an extent that something 
must be done, temporary separation 
is the best treatment. Let each of the 
warring factions be retired to its 
own yard, or if the fight 1s all in the 
family, each to his own room. No in- 
justice is worked by this method, and 
it quickly teaches youngsters that 
harmony is the price for playing to- 
gether. When children can’t play to- 
gether peaceably, enforce an iron- 
clad rule that they must disband for 
a time, without any attempt to ap- 
portion blame. This will do away 
with one of the most fruitful sources 
of the neighborhood discord. 


LET THE GIRLS take their medicine 
right along with the boys. Even thoa 
little angel face appears to be the 
object of unprovoked assault, it’s 
still the wiser course to withhold 
your hand and merely scatter the 
children to their homes. 

She may, you know, even be a 
little bit to blame herself! 
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Swedish Smorgasbeord: W c’|| 
bet you never saw one like this! And 
everything’s going Swedish this sea- 
son. Complete with color photo- 
graphs, recipes, and all the “ how-to” 
—next month’s “SO Good Meals.” 













































































 ematee you wish to emphasize subtle under- 
tones of flavor or hit the high notes of culi- 
nary harmony, there’s a Heinz Vinegar to fit your 
needs perfectly! All four —Cider, Malt, Tarragon and 
Distilled White—are of traditional Heinz excellence. 
They're aged many months in wood until they attain 
a full mellowness that marks them unmistakably 
as Heinz. Keep these four vinegars in your pantry! 





YOU HAVE ALL FOUR 


HEINZ PURE CIDER VINEGAR 


Foremost American favorite is Heinz Pure 
Cider Vinegar, made from the fermented 
juices of ole, sound apples. It has a 
distinctive aroma that enhances the most 
delicate flavors. You'll find Heinz Cider 
Vinegar particularly appropriate for fruit 
and vegetable salads. 


HEINZ MALT VINEGAR 


A versatile vinegar—Heinz full-bodied 
Malt! It’s the golden-brown wine of finest 
barley. Try it in poaching eggs or fish, or 
to tenderize tough cuts of meat. And by 
all means have Heinz Malt Vinegar handy 
to use on spinach or other table greens! 


HEINZ TARRAGON VINEGAR 


To give your fish and meat sauces verve, 
use Heinz Tarragon Vinegar in the recipe. 
Here’s a delightful blend of pure malt 
and distilled white vinegars, ihe with 
tarragon leaves. Mix equal parts of 
Heinz Tarragon and Heinz Cider Vinegar 
with Heinz Olive Oil for French Dressing. 


HEINZ DISTILLED WHITE VINEGAR 


re scintillating Heinz Distilled 
White Vinegar is prepared from carefully 
selected corn, rye and barley malt. It’s ex- 
cellent in homemade relishes. And just a 
touch of it gives that important pinch of 
personality to bland boiled dressings. 
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Lady, Leok to Your Linen! 


signify nothing worse than a slightly 
irregular hem, a single rough thread, 
or perhaps a tiny streak of oil that 
can be removed in laundering. This 
is especially true of percales, and the 
savings are worth while when you 
happen on such an opportunity. 


Kitchen Crashes: This term has 
no connection with that unhappy 
sound which brings Mother on the 
run, suspecting that the worst has 
happened to her best china! It ap- 
plies to all cottons and linens on 
k. p. duty. The old-fashioned theory 
that kitchen towels should be useful 
but not ornamental has been 
swamped under a perfect deluge of 
the merriest and most colorful linens 
that ever dried a dish. 

If your taste runs to geometrics, 
you can have your choice of small, 
medium, or large checks, stripes, or 
plaid. Some have the words“ Glass,” 
“Kitchen,” or “ Pantry” woven into 
the border in your favorite kitchen 
colors. You may now even have 
your kitchen towels and dishcloths 
of the same pattern. Of colorful 
prints, there’s apparently no end. 
Fat southern mammies, love-birds, 
a bold, bright pattern of flying swal- 
lows, enchanting Mexican scenes, 
little Dutch milkmaids by a wind- 
mill, and robins chirping happily on 
an apple bough are a few of the 
many intriguing designs. I’ve dis- 
covered that some of these patterns 
can be cut without waste into jolly 
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little doilies, napkins, or even cur- 
tains for the breakfast nook. 

Colors are boil-proof, of course. 
And most of the towels are cut and 
hemmed, at about the same price 
you'd pay for the material by the 
yard. Invest in pure linen whenever 
possible, because, being very absorp- 
tive, it dries dishes more quickly 
than cotton and leaves no lint. 


Hatr the joy of a well-stocked 
linen closet is apple-pie order: neat, 
precise stacks, all hems turned the 
same direction, and snapped tapes 
around each pile to keep them from 
scattering when hasty hands forage 
for a towel or wash-cloth. I’ve often 
found a simple and pleasant escape 
from the day’s petty confusions in 
straightening damask, running my 
hands over the cool percale of sheets 
and cases, tidying banks of bath 
towels, and sorting kitchen towels 
into their proper stacks. Regular ro- 
tation of all these household linens 
(freshly laundered ones always at the 
bottom) evens the wear and pro- 
longs serviceability. And don’t for- 
get, tuck some compressed sachets, 
such as lavender or pine scent, in 
among your linens just as Grand- 
mother used to do! 

And lastly, if you'll add to your 
supply regularly—choosing money- 
saving events like January White 


Sales—you’ll enjoy the maximum in — 


satisfaction from your linen closet at 
a minimum expense. 








You Asked for These 


that include interest and principal. 
Under this system, if your house 
and lot are valued, say, at $4,000 
and you pay 10 percent down and 
get a loan of $3,600, the monthly 
payment on a 20-year basis will be 
about $25 a month. This figure 
doesn’t include taxes and insurance. 
If you put a mortgage of $4,500 
on a house and lot valued at $5,000, 
you'd pay about $31 a month 
plus taxes and insurance, which, in 
the average case, would bring the 
payment to about $41 a month. 
It’s a funny thing that hundreds 
of thousands of Americans don’t 
realize that the 1939-model home, 
as well as the 1939 automobile, is 
cheaper and far better than the 1919 
model. These hundreds of thousands 
trade in their cars maybe every three 
years because they rattle and bump 
and waste gas. Yet they go on living 
in homes that are many times more 
poorly planned and outdated and 
shabby, when they could be paying 
for a new home much as they pay 
rent—paying for it, enjoying it, and 
building up a substantial investment. 


Now, how much will the home you like 
best of these four cost you? 


For each of these homes we’ve prepared a 
list of all materials needed to build it. Using 
this list, your architect, building-material deal- 
er, or builder can figure the exact cost to you. 
We can’t state that cost here with any accu- 
racy at all because building costs are high in 
some communities, low in others. Send two 
three-cent —% for the list you want. Use 
coupon below. You are in no way obligated. 


The list of materials is only one part of Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Bildcost Service. If the cost 
is right and you decide to build this house, we'll 
send you the necessary plans, specifications, 
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and contract forms for the nominal price of $5 
for one set, $1 for additional sets. For all prac- 
ticable purposes, three sets are necessary—one 
for your architect, contractor, and yourself. 


Better Homes & Gar- 

dens’ Bildcost Service 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. is a regular feature of 
the magazine. No 
matter where you live—East, West, North, or 
South—there’s a Bildcost Gardened Home for 
you and your family. Send 25 cents for the Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Book of Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plans. It contains descriptions of 37 other 
homes designed by outstanding architects. The 
design and construction of all Bildcost homes 
conform to Federal Housing Administration 
standards, 


Better Homes & Gardens 
5901 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa (Please Check) 


[] Please send me the List of Ma- 
terials to enable me to learn the 
exact cost to build Home No. 1 
(Bildcost No. 901A) in my own 
community. | inclose two 3-cent 
stamps for this list. 

_] Send me the list for No. 2 (Bildcost 
No. 901B). | inclose two 3-cent 
stamps for this list. 

(] Send me the list for No. 3 (Bildcost 
No. 901C). | inclose two 3-cent 
stamps for this list. 

(] Send me the list for No. 4 (Bildcost 
No. 901D). | inclose two 3-cent 
stamps for this list. 

[] Please send me Book of Bildcost 
Gardened-Home Plans. | inclose 
25 cents. 
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Play the Music Game! 


By Winifred and Mary Mould 


March Time!—A Music Quiz for Everybody 


Do YOU realize that the most important events of our lives are con- 
nected with march music? When we go to war, military marches are played; 
when we return in peace, triumphal marches; when we marry, wedding 
marches; when we crown kings, coronation marches; and when, at last, 


we die—funeral marches. 


But just how much do you know about marches? Below are twenty state- 
ments. Can you tell which are true and which are not? Test your knowledge 
of music. You don’t have to be a musician to make a good score. The clues 
given in the Staccato notes at the bottom of the page will help you. Just check 
either “ true”’ or“‘ false” after each statement. Then turn to page 56 for the cor- 
rect answers. Subtract 5 points for each error. Perfect is 100; 70 or over quali- 
fies you to march at the head of the column; under 30, you need more drilling. 


1. The Stein Song is America’s most 
popular (biggest selling in records 
and sheet music) march. 

[] True (] False 

2. “Slow March” or “Parade” means 
that you must take 75 steps per 
minute to keep time to this 
rhythm. “Double-quick,” “Storm 
March,” or “Charge” demands 
120 steps to the minute. 

[] True [] False 

3. “Quick March” or “Quick-step” 
means 100 steps to the minute. 

[] True (| False 

4. Brave New World is the name of a 
march you'll hear played often on 
Long Island this year. 

[] True [(] False 

5. The late John Philip Sousa, our 
great American band conductor, 
was called the “March King.” 

(] True [(] False 

6. Sousa wrote more than 140 
marches. (] True (1) False 

7. The United States Marine Band 
always closes a concert with the 
Washington Post March. 

[] True [] False 

8. Sousa received only $35 for writ- 
ing the Liberty Bell March. 

[] True [(] False 

9. Valse Venise was one of the first 
marches ever written. 


[] True (] False 


STACCATO: The Washington Post 
March was one of the first Sousa ever 
sold to a publisher; the Liberty Bell 
March brought him the most money. 
» Six noted marches, which you 
should have in your record cabinet, 
are: Mendelssohn’s The Wedding 
March, Schubert’s Marche Militaire, 
Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette, the Wedding March from Lohen- 
grin, Beethoven’s The Turkish March, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav. 

» Sousa was in Europe when 
he heard of the death of his manager, 
David Blakely. As his ship steamed 
back to America and he paced the 
deck in sad reverie, he heard faintly, 
as if across the waters, a band play- 
ing a striking melody. Ali during the 
voyage he kept hearing this mystic 
band playing this same haunting re- 
frain. When at last he landed, the 
mysterious music was still floating in 
his ears. So he set it down on paper, 
changing not one note; and today 
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10. Morris Gest was a noted composer 
of marches. () True () False 
1l. The Lohengrin Wedding March 
isn’t a march. [_] True [] False 
12. Lohengrin, the composer, was one 
of Napoleon’s favorites. 
(] True (] False 
13. Mendelssohn’s The Wedding 
March is a part of the light opera, 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” 
[] True (] False 
14. The Stars and Stripes Forever was 
originally a funeral march. 
{] True (] False 
15. Richard Strauss composed the 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. 
[] True (] False 
16. Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, 
from the French revue “‘Chauvre- 
Souris,” originated in a Moscow 
cabaret called “The Bat.” 
[] True (] False 
17. Pomp and Circumstance was com- 
posed in 1902 for the coronation 
of Edward VIII. [| True [] False 
18. The Turkish March was written 
by Beethoven. [(_) True [(_] False 
19. Chopin composed his Funeral 
March while draped in a sheet, 
and with a skeleton as a com- 
panion. [] True [(] False 
20. Both fox trots (swing music) and 
marches are played in the same 
time, 4-4. [] True [] False 


the piece is played exactly as Sousa 
heard it played by his imaginary 
band of the sea—and such is the 
story of the origin of that most popu- 
lar martial air, The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 


Eeuatty interesting is the story 
of how Wagner came to write the 
opera that contained his wedding 
march. He’d been ordered by his 
doctor to a Bohemian watering place 
for a complete rest. But one day, in 
his bath, when suddenly magic mu- 
sic began to play in his brain, he 
startled the attendants by jumping 
out and dashing, only half-dressed, 
to his lodgings to capture on paper 
the thrilling melody marching thru 
his mind. And day after day he 
worked feverishly until he had com- 
pletely sketched out his great opera. 
> “Chauvre-Souris” is a French 
term for “bat,” but a revue of that 
name contains popular march music. 








AT THE FIRST SYMPTOM OF 


SORE THROAT 








ISTERINE-QUICK! 


Dangerous bacteria 
reduced 96.7% on the average 
even 15 minutes after gargling! 


7 Years of Research Reveals that 

users of Listerine Antiseptic had 

fewer and milder colds. Millions 

choose it over Harsh Internal 
Remedies 


Millions now treat colds as acute 
local infections which many authori- 
ties claim them to be. They treat 
them with Listerine Antiseptic which, 
in tests, has shown a reduction of 
dangerous mouth bacteria for a peri- 
od of several hours. 


This method, as clinical evidence 
shows you, is amazingly effective in 
preventing colds—and in checking 
them, once they have started. Al- 
ready it supplants harsh internal 
remedies that may weaken the sys- 
tem, upset the stomach. 


Tests made during 7 years of re- 
search showed that those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 
fewer colds, milder colds, and colds of 


shorter duration than non-users. This 








is a matter of record. 

No other method and no other 
remedy that we know of can show 
clinical results as clear-cut as those 
achieved by Listerine Antiseptic. 

The secret of this success, we be- 
lieve, must be that Listerine Anti- 
septic kills millions of mouth-bred 
“secondary invaders” which compli- 
cate a cold. Listerine Antiseptic acts 
quickly, and without injury to the 
very delicate membrane. Even one 
hour after the Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, tests showed germs reduced 
nearly 80% on the average. 

Do not think for a moment that 
Listerine Antiseptic will always pre- 
vent or check a cold or sore throat. 
It will not. We do say, however, that 
the best clinical evidence indicates 
that if you gargle with Listerine Anti- 
septic, your chances of avoiding seri- 
ous colds are excellent. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co, 
St. Louts, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC 


FOR COLDS 
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OVER 2000 


May 
spent 
Nursery and Seed Offerings AG “onthisnew 
at Amazingly Low Prices! you tosolve 
Planting 
® You'll be thrilled through and ao 
through by hong unique catalog! It is the SZ E 
most valuable planti ide of the year. 
Covers ALL kinds of se cecbateet.. . shows od ALL 941 SHOTOGRA PHs 
the varieties you want to see . . . gives you ALL the acts you 
seek, quickly, clearly—and brings you amazing savings. a 





For many years, hundreds of thousands of home gardeners 
have Spenres on Earl May’s catalog for both nursery stock 
and seeds. And this yearitis far —y~ beautiful, oy re helpful 
then ever before. Assortments are greater. New discoveries 
and novelties are more plentiful. ‘And PRICES have never 
been more attractive. 


i 
Half A Million Gardeners Know and NEW! 
Approve Earl May’s Service 28 SENSATIONAL DISCOVERIES 


For over twenty years, Earl May has shipped only the most Amazing developments that will be mak- 
dependable, high-quality nursery stock and seeds. A ing garden history. See them NOW in 
huge army of home gardeners know they can depend on ym full natural colors. Sensational Quintup- 
thing Earl May tells them. Every statement, every item in jet Apple Tree bears five varieties on one 
any Earl May Catalog is absolutely guaranteed. You getcom- tree. New Shirley Temple Gladiolus 
plete satisfaction or you get back every penny you've paid. New Indian Spring Hollyhocks New 
Make sure that this year YOUR garden will get the benefits Russell Catton, King Cushion Mume 

° ‘J 


of this far-famed service. Mail the coupon! i Dept. Ad Scarlett O"hara Morning Glory (received 

JENANDOAH 1-America Id Medal Award), Will 
EARL E. MAY SEED co. tOwA Rogers Rose. These and 21 other unusual 
Home Planting Headquarters for the Nation rare creations de- 


Pee cesses eeeeseeeeeeeeees=="4 COUPON BRINGS scribed in this amaz- 
ing new catalog A-9. 










;: EARL E. MAY SEED COMPANY, ' 

Dept. A-9, Shenandoah, lowa ° 
] Send me FREE Gift Certificate and Catalog A-9. of CERTIFICATE 
H good for valuable pres- 
@ Name... cece cdtarccscerccresccccccesecessoce . ent free with first order. 
' 
S MOD cabcceced ns Ceekdenss cess sasssdsaceon . 





New Edition Just Off The Press 


Shows all the newest plants for your gardens in natural color. Packed with hun- 
dreds of money-saving values in things you need to plant your grounds. Dozens of 


helpful hints on planting and growing. 64 exciting pages. Do not buy or plant until 
you have this book. We believe it to be America’s most helpful garden book. 


IT’S FREE :: WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Krider’s Garden Guide 


Telis you how to plant, when, where and what to plant. 
other book like it. 64 pages of pictures, drawings and instruc. 
tions. Will solve many of your Y planting pr 
‘ost us $2000.00 to produce; yours for only 10¢ to pay mail- e's 
ing and handling. Order today. P 


: er Krider Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 309 Middlebury, Indiana 

















GROW STRAWBERRIES AND MAKE 
MORE MONEY! 


HOME -GROWN BERRIES SELL 
FASTER AT HIGHER PRICES! 


Premium prices are always paid for the 
home-grown, vine-ripened, deliciously 
fresh flavored strawberry and choice fresh 
berries have a ready market, bringing 5¢ 
to 10¢ MORE PER QUART. This means 
you can actually make $300 to $500 per acre 
exe first-grade thorobred berries the 

ellogg way! Grow Kellogg strawberries 
the Kellogg way and shi -in berries 
won’t have a chance. Yet you 
can start with only a few dollars! 


READY CASH THIS YEAR! 
F. E. Beatty, world’s greatest straw- 
berry expert, has written *“The Key to 
Strawberry Profits’’ which shows you 
— simple and practical it is for you 
to make a substantial extra income 
THIS YEAR with choice strawber- 
ries. Send a card at once, we will 
send this amazing book FREE, and 
new catalog of net Thoro- 
bred Plants. Write AY! FREE 
CATALOG, TOO! 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 924, Three Rivers, Michigan 










_WE SHOW YOU HOW! 


**The Key to Straw- 
berryProfits’’gives | 
you the benefit — 
of 50 years’ success 

and making money 
with strawberries | 
—shows howtoget — 
most berriesand 
dollars per acre. 
A FREE copy if 
you write at once! 













Come to Tea Anytime! 


and patterns that there’ll be some 
for every type of tea service. 

As tea is the feature of teatime, be 
a little adventuresome in selecting it. 
Try different kinds. There are small 
packages of teas, each type wrapped 
in Cellophane and labeled. So if 
you’re adding afternoon tea to your 
hospitality program, try several 
types and blends to vary the flavor 
and fragrancs of the steaming cups. 
Eventually you'll discover a tea you 
prefer above all others and one that’s 
an unvarying success with friends. 


Anp just how do you make tea? 
Experts agree that the secret lies in 
the tea and in using fresh water 
that’s just come to a bubbling boil; 
then brew the tea for 3 to 5 minutes 
in a pot of earthenware, porcelain, 
or glass. 

Scald the pot, of course. Use one 
teaspoon of tea for each measuring 
cup of water. If tea measuring irks 
you, why not drop individual tea 
balls into the scalded teapot? The 
new parchment-paper tea packets 
will please the most fastidious. Al- 
ways pour the boiling water over the 
tea. It takes careful attention to 
small details to produce a perfect 
cup. When the tea is brewed, stir 
briefly. This stirring insures a uni- 
form brew, so that the last cup will 
have the same delicious flavor as the 
first. Pour the tea off the leaves into 
the freshly scalded pot which goes 
with your tea set, cover it with a cozy 
to keep the tea hot, and it’s ready 
to serve. 


Neary all Americans prefer 
tea with lemon and sugar, but you 
can experiment here, too, for a whole 
clove, a slice of orange, and even a 
maraschino cherry would be good 
garnishes. 

But don’t let these afternoon teas 
spoil your dinners. Tea O’clock is a 
time for refreshment, not an oppor- 
tunity for a fourth hearty meal. So 
keep foods simple. 

Wafers and dry tea biscuits are 
standard teatime snacks, as are Mel- 
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ba toast, hot buttered toast, cinna- 
mon toast, and tiny sandwiches. 
Many teatime addicts keep the elec- 
tric toaster on the tea tray to provide 
toast on the spot. If you lean to- 
ward sandwiches, make them very 
small, filling them with peanut but- 
ter, sliced cucumber, water cress, 
chopped egg, or similar tasty but 
unobtrusive spreads. Tea sandwiches 
should never have the strong, com- 
plicated flavors of cocktail canapés. 
If you want to add an extra touch to 
your tea party on a special occasion, 
try orange toast, one of the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s popular teatime special- 
ties. Butter a round of toast and 
place a thin slice of orange on it. Cut 
toast with cooky-cutter, to match 
orange slices. Cut orange slice in 
half for easy eating. Sprinkle with 
sugar and place under the broiler 
until the sugar melts. This makes a 
delicious snack, neither sweet nor 
sour, and children as well as so- 
phisticated grown-ups adore it. 


Or COURSE, you can serve 
cakes or cookies at teatime, but rich 
pastries or gooey cakes are severely 
frowned upon by epicures, who hold 
that all food served with tea should 
be delicate both in quantity and 
flavor. 

By having the tea tray, com- 
plete with cups, saucers, and nap- 
kins, with sugar in the bowl, and sil- 
ver, all set for use every day, serving 
tea involves no table setting. By 
keeping a variety of wafers and 
cookies on hand, you can whisk to- 
gether an epicurean tea party in 
about seven minutes. Start the water 
boiling. Slice the lemon, and put 
wafers on a plate. Make the tea, 
arrange the teapot, lemon, and crack- 
ers on the tea tray. Then relax and 
enjoy this oldest and yet most mod- 
ern boon to busy mankind—after- 
noon tea at its best. 


Co-operating With Better Homes & Gar- 
dens (see photograph, page 30): Table, Impe- 
rial Furniture Company; China, Syracuse; Sil- 
ver, Heirloom Oneida; and Mirror, Heywood- 
Wakefield. 








Fascinating Flower Facts 
No. 6 of a Series 


The Poppy 


By Thurlow Weed 


Opium is made from the milky 
juice of the Opium Poppy (Papaver 
somniferum), which oozes from small 
cuts made in the young capsules. 
The seeds have no narcotic proper- 
ties and are sold for bird food and 
use on bread. 

In 1880 an English clergyman was 
intrigued by the fact that a blossom 
of one of the wild annual field pop- 
pies (Papaver rhoeas) had a very nar- 
row edge of white. Planting the seed 
of this blossom, and continuing his 
selection of seed thru generation 
after generation, he eventually ob- 
tained a fixed strain bearing petals 
varying in color from the brightest 
scarlet to the purest pink. This strain 





is known today as the Shirley Poppy. 
The Iceland and Oriental are the 
two other common types grown. 

Seeds of the annual Shirley Poppy 
and of the Iceland Poppy, which is 
best treated as an annual, may be 
sown in the spring. A succession of 
sowings will provide a greatly ex- 
tended season of bloom. The peren- 
nial Oriental Poppy does best from 
root divisions planted in August or 
early fall. All poppies like a well- 
drained, moderately rich, light loam 
soil, and a sunny location. 
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See Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes on Pages 33 and 34 


11 Was hasy as Pie 
to Win a Prize” 


Or SO says Mrs. Wray B. Hoff- 
man, of Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 
who surely should know, for her 
Raisin-Crisscross Pie, sent us last 
July in the Cooks’ Contest for Win- 
ter Pies and Soups or Chowders, is 
Dish of the Month this January, 
netting its author first prize of $5 
and our best congratulations. 

It’s an epicure’s dream pie, really, 
plumb full of raisins and nut meats, 
with orange and lemon juice, or- 
ange rind and brown sugar to give 
it that walloping good flavor. For its 
picture and ingredients, flip back to 
page 33. 

Full steam behind our blue-rib- 
bon winner came 20 other master- 
pieces—Soups, Chowders, and more 
Winter Pies—each earning a $1 
prize, and several appearing on 
pages 33 and 34. Canned peaches 
and cherries surprise and delight you 
in Cherry-Peach Pie, while in Pine- 
cot Pie, pineapple adds just that 
tartness that dried apricots long for. 

Or if it’s a beautiful soup you’re 
after, Oyster Bisque tops our list. 
A delectable quickie is Tomato-Cel- 
ery Soup, tricked up from the 
canned, condensed tomato variety. 
And here are the authors of all these 
good things to eat: 


Honor Roll 


Mrs. Lois Auer, Lewiston, Idaho 
Mrs. Cecil Balkman, Russellville, Ark. 
Mrs. L. M. Barrett, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mrs. Simeon Clover, Tulsa, Okla. 
Mrs. John L. Davis, Lynchburg, Va. 
Helen Duggar, Mobile, Ala. 
Mrs. Alice Dunham, Erlanger, Ky. 
Mrs. John Hammer, Colfax,-Wis. 
Mrs. D. L. Handschy, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Angela Helfrich, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. S. E. Kilian, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mrs. C, C. Kochheiser, Lexington, O. 
Mrs. Maida Loper, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mrs. F. W. McCullough, Estherville, 
Iowa 


Mrs. Myrton S. Reed, Worcester, 
M 


ass. 
Aquina G. Shea, Glyndon, Minn. 
Mrs. Vernon C. Shippee, Orange, 
Cc 


alif. 
Hilda M. Stolberg, Belleville, Ill. 
Mrs. E. L. Vaux, Ida Grove, Iowa 
Mrs. James H. Wigginton, Evanston, 
Til. 


Leoking for Pin Money? 
And who isn’t, bedad! So for this 


month’s contest for cooks, winners 
to be announced next July, we’ve 
another two-ring circus with one top 
prize of $5 and 20 Honor Roll prizes 
of $1 each. In one ring, ladies and 
gentlemen, you see all the possibili- 
ties for summer meats—jellied and 
pressed, cold cuts dressed up and go- 
ing places, even meats heated or 
broiled if they’re decidedly summer- 
ish. And why not meats for picnic 
fare—prepared in advance or siz- 
zled over the campfire? Just one 
warning. Don’t send us meat in sal- 
ads. That’s a subject hefty enough 
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**Pies—Fruity 
and Luscious”’ 


Send for January’s ‘‘Cooks’ 
Round Table News”’ 


Wuen young ’uns start scram- 
bling for gold-brown trimmings 
of melting crustiness, and spice- 
filled whiffs go wandering thru 
kitchen doors, it’s a dead give- 
away that the season for cold- 
weather pies is on. So for this 
month’s “‘Cooks’ Round Table 
News” we’ve chosen our favorites 
from the recent contest—Osgood 
Pie with nuts, raisins, and spices; 
Mock Strawberry boasting cran- 
berries, apples, and pineapple; a 
red-apple affair made gay with 
cinnamon candies; and winning 
ways between crusts with a whole 
series of other fruits, dried, 
canned, and citrus. For “‘ Pies— 
Fruity and Luscious,” send 4 
cents (in stamps, if you like) to 
Better Homes ©& Gardens, 7501 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 








for a three-ring circus all its own. 

Bubbling about in our second 
ring are conserves and jams made 
from any summer fruits, not neces- 
sarily those current in July. Use 
commercial pectin or not, as you 
choose. 

So whether you’ve in mind a way 
with cold cuts, a luscious jam, or one 
or several of each, remember when 
you write up your offering that the 
winners of these 21 prizes, if they 
specify in their recipes one or more of the 
products advertised in this or in the past 
six issues of Better Homes & Gardens, 
will receive a package of each ad- 
vertised product they mention, the 
Better Homes & Gardens Certificate of 
Endorsement for framing, and six 


copies of the endorsed recipe. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one 
side of the paper. Send but one recipe 
at a time and mark it “January Sum- 
mer Meat Recipe” or “January Con- 
serve and Jam Recipe.” 

2. Give measurements in /evel cups, 
tablespoons, and teaspoons, never in 
heaping or scant measurements. 

3. Be sure to specify in your recipe 
the brand names of the nationally known 
food products you use as ingredients— 
products available everywhere. We 
must know them so we can test your 
recipe with the same brands you use. 

4. Include 50 to 100 words about 
the history or origin of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the 
property of Better Homes @ Gardens. 

6. Contest closes midnight, Janu- 
ary 31. 

7. Address recipes to 6101 Tasting- 
Test Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DONT MISS PEQUOTS 


VW Jl ites 


WHITE SALES 

































AT THE 





It’s amazing to get both LUXURY 
and LONG WEAR in the same sheet! 
















“What a lovely, luxurious sheet!”. . . is your first impression, 







when you see the beautiful, smooth finish of a Pequot... 
when you feel its rich, firm texture. 
Then try Pequots. Put them to hard, household use. Wash 









them again and again. As the years pass, you'll discover that 






Pequot is the greatest sheet for long service, too! 







Pequots are always America’s favorite sheet value, and 






now, at low January White Sale prices, they're bargains you 







should not miss. Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts. 












DOUBLE SELVAGES GUARANTEE LABEL. SIZE TABS. Every Pequot 
give extra strength at both cours 4 assurance of signals sts size to you. A 
edges of Pequot Sheets. ined bigh quality. permanent convensence. 


PEQUOT 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 











ALSO MAKERS OF SALEM SHEETS—A MEDIUM 
WEIGHT MUSLIN—AND PEQUOT PERCALE 







pEQUugy 
SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 


























The MAYFAIR—6 Rooms 


and Bath (Materials) $1321 


Buy Direct from Mill aoe 
Save—You buy from our 5 grea 
mills at lowest wholesale prices. * one order buys 
your home complete. No eztras! Over 270,000 peo- 
ple live in Gordon Van Tine Homes. Many save 
$300 and up! 

Famous Ready-Cut System—Saves you 30% 
in labor, 18% in lumber waste. Brings the savings 
of modern production methods to home building. 
Best materials and strongest construction save re- 
pair costs year after year. Iron-clad Guarantee in- 
sures satisfaction. 

Attractive Modern Features—Skillfully ar- 
ranged floor plans, sunlight kitchens planned to save 
time and steps, cheerful dinettes, modern bath- 
rooms and many other modern features mean more 
comfort and less work for the housewife. 

F. H. A. Loan Plan—for new homes or remodel- 
ing. Gordon-Van Tine expert advisors assure you 
maximum aid under Housing Act. Full informa- 
tion er 

Building Material Catalog—Get free book of 
& 000 ging Material Bargains. FREE any- 
where. Everything for fix-up work—*t amaz 
money-saving prices. 


BOOK OF HOME PLANS 


if you live in Hl, lowa or Wis. 
(Other segese 

send 10c). Con- . en we 
tains modern home plans, ex- 


citing new features, — 
tions, valuable home di 





information. Send for it today 





, Goriiathtians Geen’ Co. 
World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Si Since 1865 1865 
1821 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


Check free books wanted: C) Homes, () Farm 
Buildings, () Building Material Catalog. 









; Write for FREE copy. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 164, New Castle, Ind. 











NVITATION 
to the 
Valley of the Sun 


Welcome to a winter of cheerful, radiant, 
glowing warmth at the very shrine of the sun-god 
in the colorful Valley of the Sun! Spend long, golden 
hours out-of-doors under intense turquoise skies, 
doing the things you like best—playing et your 
favorite warm-weather sport---relaxing in the shade 
of towering date palms .--- visiting the many scenic 
wonders with which this country is so richly blest. 
Accommodations include modern bungalows and 
apartments, midtown and resort hotels, dude ranches, 
cesert inns—or your own home-in-an-orange-grove. 





All ae a on which Willsdelight you.’ / / 7 
™~ Se 
Transconti ental Lines eS AS 
Phoenix. 
Suet ARIZONA 


Winter Rates now in effect on \ 
“12 
Valley of the Sun Club 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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Sky Gardens 
[ Begins on page 10 | 


specialists, the pioneer Sky Gardens 
of Rockefeller Center—those and La 
Maison Francaise—were completed 
on March 31, 1934. By the time 
these words are in type, the latest 
three, adorning the roofs of the new 
Associated Press Building con- 
structed during 1938, will have 
brought the total to ten. 


Tue INITIAL VENTURE was in 
the nature of a test of the practica- 
bility of rooftop gardening in the 
heart of a smoke-laden city. Stimu- 
lated by its success, similar undertak- 
ings followed in quick succession. Be- 
sides the original pair, there are gar- 
dens now on the roof of the RCA 
Building, the Palazzo d’Italia, the 
International Building and the In- 
ternational Building East, the Radio 
City Music Hall, and the previously 
mentioned Associated Press Build- 
ing. All of them are formal, with the 
exception of some sections of the 
Gardens of the Nations on the RCA 
Building’s eleventh floor and of the 
Sports Garden on the ninth floor of 
the Radio City Music Hall, where 
members of the staff play handball 
and deck tennis on a green cork turf, 
surrounded by flower beds, haw- 
thorns, and trimmed yew hedges. 

Practically all of them, as it hap- 
pens, can be glimpsed from a raised 
terrace back of the central Aquatic 
Garden on the RCA Building. From 
May to November, daily tours are 
conducted. A fee of fifty cents is 
charged; and approximately 90,000 
people a year avail themselves of 
the opportunity to study the Sky 
Gardens under competent guidance. 


10; COURSE, TO DESIGN and 
maintain full-scale, permanent, 
growing horticultural exhibits upon 
skyscraper roofs isn’t quite the same 
as planning and making a garden in 
a suburban back yard. Special prob- 
lems arise. Difficulties of drainage 
and irrigation, hardships induced 
by the winds that drive around cor- 
ners of tall buildings, by baking sun, 
soot, and snow must be foreseen and 
overcome. Naturally, there’s a limit 
to the weight a roof may safely sup- 
port. Nowhere in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter’s gardens, for instance, does the 
depth of enriched topsoil, surmount- 
ing drain tiles and gravel, exceed 
two feet. At the same time, main- 
tenance principles followed by Hor- 
ticultural Director A. M. Van den 
Hoek and his staff (which varies, in- 
cidentally, from 7 to 40 depending 
upon the season and the number of 
plots undergoing change) apply, tho 
not in the same degree, to gardens 
in Cos Cob and Des Moines and 
Oyster Bay. 


To GARDENMAKERS. every- 
where it’s illuminating to learn that 
pruning, feeding, spraying, and wa- 
tering for years have kept alive and 
healthy such diverse plants as wis- 
teria and Japanese Flowering Cherry 
and espalier pear and cryptomeria, 
in spite of the impossibility of deep 
rooting; that, lacking subsoil or wa- 
ter table, living lawns remain fresh 
and green as a result of thoro nightly 
soakings; that a winter mulch of 
leafmold and salt hay is utilized 2~.d 





DONT JUST HAPPEN 
ves Auk : 


PLANNED / 






Get ready now for a 
beautiful . . . spark- 
ling green... weed- 
free lawn. Write for 
your copy of LAWN CARE. It will 
guide you in preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty ... Mr. C. J. Hamil- 
ton, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, says, “Have learned more 
from ‘Lawn Care’ than I have ab- 
sorbed in the previous 50 years.” 
You will find the solution to your 
problem in LAWN CARE... Send 
for your copy... it’s Free. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
11 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





New Catalog Now Ready 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Helpful direc- 
tions show how to succeed with fauesle plants. 
Tells all about Tricker’s -. > ealthy plants. 
Gusmeninessonioms, pre y low prices. Write 

for FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 


Everything for the Water Garden 
9102 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. 


9117Rainbew Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 











Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners. 


STANDARD D.ENGINE.¢ £9; 


Minneapolis. Minn. Philadel: 








3292 Como Ave. 2418 Maerwet se 


GARDEN WEEDER FREE 


HANDIEST TOOL ON EARTH 

To introduce to you our Vigorous Northern Grown 
“Pure Bred” Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs. Fruits and other Nursery Items we 
will mail you this handy garden tool and 
Big 1939 Catalog Free. s. 
complete Seed and Nursery book. REG. 
pictures. Bargain Prices. Send 1 10¢ 25¢ VALUE 
to cover packing and postage, or postal for Catalog only. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
Box 19 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


LUEBERRIES 4,norzanr 
ORNAMENTAL 
Be the first to raise CULTIVATED BLUE- 
BERRIES. The coming sensation. Very orna- 
mental. Exquisite white bl ; leaves change 
from green to red; grows 6 ft. tall. Eat delicious 
jumbo sized berries with cream. Two to four 
















bushes will supply average family with mouth- 
watering blueberry pies all season. Big money- -maker for planters. 
I from 500 to 75e a quart. Fully described in our catalog of 
over 100 real bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 
Whitten-Ackerman Nursery, 


37, Bridgman, Mich. 


Best Poultry Paper 6 PSu.5 10% 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps. 
50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months trial. 
Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 
542 Se. Clark Street Chicago, Ilinois 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 
Finest varieties—including sensational 
new introductions. Big new catalog free 
on request. 
CARL SALBACH 
659-Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

























a Largest, most beautiful, yo colors 
peared mixed. 35e-pkt. (200 seeds) free with 
7-4 Hy Burpee's Seed Catalog—send 3c for 
“ -? postage. 1/16 oz. for 


Pe acest 256 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


























Bee culture in the Sky Gardens? 
Of course—bees to pollinate the 
flowers; James Buckley, chief 
gardener, looks after the hives 


kept in place with pine boughs; that 
the plants which have proved them- 
selves outstandingly able to persist 
in spite of the unusual conditions 
(and, by the same token, prove par- 
ticularly hardy in home grounds) 
are dwarf varieties of Japanese Yew 
and the Littleleaf Japanese Holly, 
and that all are sheared and con- 
trolled as to height and shape. 


Many ARE the questions which 
spring to the lips of touring plant- 
lovers. Indeed, a trek thru the Sky 
Gardens usually turns into a field 
day for the inquiring amateur. 

As a matter of fact, that’s part of 
the reason that Rockefeller Center’s 
gardens were created. Not enly are 
they designed to forecast the city of 
the future but to encourage beauti- 
fication of home grounds as well. 
The street level Plaza Gardens, their 
graceful fountains augmented by an 
Easter show of shell-pink azaleas 
and light blue hyacinths, suggest 
both the magic of running water and 
the virtue of contrast between cool 
and warm colors in the same key. 
The tremendous pictorial quality 
of a panel of perfect turf is well re- 
vealed by the patterned garden on 
the roof of the International Build- 
ing East. 


In THE Palazzo d’Italia Garden, 
the great merit of bold terminations 
is emphasized by the Paul Manship 
bronzes, Boy and Girl. And in all 
the formalized gardens, the effec- 
tiveness of mass plantings of single 
varieties is handsomely demon- 
strated. 

Most of all, however, the Gardens 
of the Nations on the RCA Build- 
ing appeal to the non-professional. 
This development is the largest in 
area and the most elaborate in scope 
of all the Sky Gardens. In a niche in 
the walls of the 70-story cloud- 
toucher, flourish a group of indi- 
vidual gardens typical of many 
lands—Spain, England, France, It- 
aly, Japan, Holland, America. Even 
a vegetable garden, chaperoned by 
Manhattan’s only scarecrow who is 
protected from loneliness by the 
presence of a hive of relatively mild- 
mannered Italian bees, is included. 
Crops are harvested, too, and fulfill 
their destinies in the home kitchens 
of members of Mr. Van den Hoek’s 
staff. Among all these, the suburban 
enthusiast is certain to discover ideas 
of definite benefit to his hobby. 
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If the happily-accidental ap- 
proaches his ideal of garden accom- 
plishment, he’ll be particularly tak- 
en with the native American Garden, 
its quiet pool, its wild orchids, trilli- 
ums and groundpine, or with the 
International Rock Garden. Here a 
brook tumbles 4 feet over jutting 
boulders and meanders for 125 feet 
thru limestone rocks, imported from 
Windermere, England, and inter- 
planted with dwarf daffodils and 
iris, bluebells, snowdrops, pink and 
white saxifrage, and primroses from 
the Canadian Rockies, China, India, 
and the British Isles. Altogether, 
more than 2,000 specimens of dwarf 
conifers and alpines combine in a 
delightful and naturalistic picture. 
Especially praiseworthy in both 
these plantations is the decorative 
use of water; for, altho 96,000 gal- 
lons a day are pumped thru the roof- 
top streams, pools, and fountains, 
these woodland rills conceal their 
artificiality remarkably. 


SHOULD a more studied setting 
seem desirable, the Spanish and 
Japanese gardens particularly in- 
vite examination. The former, built 
around a cobblestone patio featur- 
ing a 300-year-old Granada well- 
head, makes shrewd use of wrought- 
iron grilles and old, colorful Spanish 
pots. The representative of Nippon 
depends for its charm not only upon 
symbolism—its lead cranes, for ex- 
ample, signify the past, the present, 





The charming gardener? One 
of the Music Hall Rockettes 


(dancing chorus), many of 
whom find relaxation in the Sky 
Gardens between their shows 


and the future—and the appropri- 
ateness of its tiny teahouse, its curved 
bridge, and its living elements, but 
also upon exquisite proportion. By 
actual measurement, the Japanese 
Garden is only 30 feet square. Yet 
its nicety of scale produces a para- 
doxical feeling of spaciousness. 

The Italian and French gardens 
satisfy those who relish the extremely 
formal. Visitors who prefer order of 
a less arbitrary type draw inspira- 
tion from the Aquatic, the Holland, 
and the English gardens. 

In the fall of 1937 a Modern Gar- 
den was discarded. The present 
Aquatic Garden took its place, with 
its chief attraction a large, semi- 
circular pool, 22 inches deep. In it 
tropical lilies, tubbed in rich earth, 
grow with conspicuous success. The 
pool is several inches higher than 
the lawn level. Sod is sloped up to 
the water’s edge—a novel device 
for directing attention to the pool. 
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Masses of Blue Lily-of-the-Nile 
(agapanthus) are frequently set out in 
the borders so that this garden, dur- 
ing the dog days when so many out- 
door living-rooms sink to the season’s 
low, is at its best. 


Tue Holland Garden (a copy, by 
the way, of an actual garden on the 
property of Mr. Van den Hoek’s 
sister) accents its central cross-axis 
with a seventeenth-century sundial. 
From it radiate sunken brick paths 
bringing into the scheme an unusual 
change in level. Crisp beds, parallel 
to the walks and edged with clipped 
yew, accommodate tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissus, and crocus in spring; and 
in the summer are ablaze with roses. 
A high, brick wall defines the garden, 
its severity softened by a wooden 
gate at one point and, at others, by 
espaliered fruit trees. 

The English Garden, stretching 
for 150 feet between Tudor arches, 
is dominated by a mixed annual and 
perennial border displayed against 
a tall, brick wall. This wall, tho 
characteristic of British landscape 
design, is essential; for at that loca- 
tion the wind at times mounts to 
destructive velocities. A flagstone 
walk, interrupted at its central point 
by a shallow reflecting pool, runs 
along the border. And a stone re- 
taining wall, raising the border 
several inches above the level of the 
flagging, suggests a sound method of 
insuring drainage as well as a way 
of achieving variety in a small space. 
Delphiniums, lupins, snapdragons, 
lilies, and many other favorites blend 
with a fine greensward, without 
which no English garden could be 
complete, to unfold a continuously 
changing and always soothing pano- 
rama. 


From any point of view, a stroll 
thru the Hanging Gardens of New 
York is a constructive experience. 
To the non-gardener, it’s uplifting 
and refreshing. And the flower-lover 
will bring back something valuable to 
his own garden, be it window box 
in Brooklyn or rolling acres in Cali- 
fornia. 

Maybe, because they can visit 
these stimulating Sky Gardens with 
so little effort, some of us feel just a 
trifle envious of families within com- 
muting range of New York. Maybe 
their lives aren’t half so cramped and 
confined and unreal as we some- 
times hint. Maybe, despite miles of 
concrete and mountains of steel, 
they’re conscious of their fundamen- 
tal kinship to Mother Earth. 

Maybe, after all, New Yorkers 
can get right down to the grass-roots, 
even tho they must climb to the 
towering rooftops in order to do it. 





Arrangement 
for Living 


Using three“ typical’’ rooms 
as examples, we show you how 
to arrange your living-room 
tastefully and attractively, yet 
sensibly, for comfort and con- 
venience . . . albeit how to 
have your cake and eat it, too. 


NEXT MONTH 














WEATHERPROOF YOUR 


DANGER ZONE) with the 


Waiveroal Fuel 





VERY home has a danger 

zone—the lower layer of 
air where chilly drafts wander 
unless you have warm floors 
and even temperature. 

You can have warm floors 
and healthful even tempera- 
tures throughout your home at 
low cost with the universal fuel 
—modern bituminous coal.A 
low-cost thermostat on a hand- 
fired furnace maintains the 
temperature you desire without 
your fussing with the drafts. 
Or, an automatic bituminous 
coal stoker will give you even 
heat with the convenience of 
automatic firing. 

With either hand-fired bitu- 
minous coal or coke, or an 
automatic coal stoker, your 
winter comfort is weatherproof 
because you can increase the 
heat output of your bitumin- 
ous coal fire to offset the deeper 
chill of very cold days. 

Weatherproofing your dan- 
ger zone is as cheap as it is easy 
with low-cost bituminous coal 


or coke. But no matter where 
you live, your family’s health 
and comfort need the protection 
of constant heat in furnace and 
rooms—not “‘on and off”’ heat. 

You can easily and cheaply 
weatherproof your home with 
the universal fuel—modern bi- 
tuminous coal or coke. Use the 
coupon to send for our free 
booklet, ““‘The Key to Secrets 
of Better Heating.’’ Please ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


The Nationwide Organization of Bituminous Coal Producers 


~ 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


804 Southern Bidg. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me a copy of your FREE 
Booklet, ‘‘The Key to Secrets of 
Better Heating.’’ BH-1-39 
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State 











Bttiminous Coal-the Univerral uel” 


FOR HOME HEATING » FIREPLACES « HOT WATER+ INDUSTRY 


INSTITUTIONS + BUILDINGS - 





POWER « TRANSPORTATION 
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Over 300° Fort, 
Full-Color eeael 
NEWEST Stark & aan 

Creations! Mail Coupon Below! 


* Receive FREE this a. Book of Horticultural 
This marvelous Big 72 
Exclusive Stark & Burbank U. 
— Roses. 


of all Ri les—red-all-over weeks before ning: 
Go DEN DELIC ous Gees of lit RICH FLA. 
VOR and YOUNG and HEAVY-BEARING! The NEW 


SCARLET STAYMARED—U. S. Pat.— 
ing TRIPLE- 
New, U.S. Pat. JONARE 
—the Bi 

Patente 

ELEPHA 
stone. All of these and hundred 
STARK. Varieties are shown in this wonderful 


RT HEART B producer. The famous Burba 


3 Big Books In One PRUNTS, SHRUNS 


This ~~ FREE Book is really Three Books in One 
are many Lovely Ornamental Beauties— 


— included 
Shrubs and Roses—Stark-Burbank Creations. 


Get_Our New BIG FREE TREE OFFER. Don't 





this! Check the coupon also for Stark's NE EW FREE on. 

janting. 
Also check Coupon for FREE. Stark PRIZE-GARD: DEN Manual-— 
e to start an orchard 
s show a TREME NDOUS SHORTAGE of 
bi ae BIGGER 


ING PLANS—-+simple, easy di 


for beautifying Home Grounds. Now is the tim 
—U _ S. Gov't Report 
FRUIT TREES— plar 


VIELDS—BETTE 


lant Stark & Burbank 
FRUITS. Send the Coupon today. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Box D-09 


Largest in the World 
—Oldest in America 


Farmer MAKES 233,00 ; in MONT 


E. Thomas, Michigan, is one of many 
eee who find pleasure and Stead 





selling experience is n 
for Stark Trees is now so tremendous tha 


Ss 


ive varieties make it EASY to get custom- 


mats Wy 
Wout 
a) 


age book shows hundreds of 
< Patent Prize Fruits— Shrubs 

It is full of useful information—shows many Full- 
ge nee F 1 Apples See the Magnificent tp ty 


— coloring a Blaz- 
RED weeks oui than old Stayman! The 

the “Double-Red” Jonathan 
HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH—World’s first 


HEART PLUM, huge, Red-Fleshed Free- 
eds of other FAMOUS 


Louisiana, MISSOURI 


FINE CASH INCOME from selling Stark 
* Trees. Men of all ages and occu nice are 
ry doing likewise in their SPARE ME. No 
The ye 


we welcome men for this pleasant full or 
spare time occupation everywhere. Free 
sample apples and Stark-Burbank Exclus- 
ers. Check square for our Liberal Weekly Cash Income Plan. 


CLIP COUPON — FINE SELLING OUTFIT FREE—> 






Triumphs. 
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miss 


STARK 

NURSERIES 
Box D-09 

Louisiana Mo. 


Foes FREE PLANTING 
NS and Prize Fruit 


7 
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> eS 
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- ae 4 Himay plane Wstss weaken” 


Also send Stark PRIZE- 
GARDEN MANUAL— FREE, 


t 


Check here for FREE full details of NEW 
EXTRA-GENEROUS Salesmen’'s Weekly 
INCOME-PLAWN for Spare Time Selling 








AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 
e In “Gardening Tllustrated, 1939,’ all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, Its 124 pages, 52 in color, 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, 
water lilies, ete. Also finely flavored table-quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar- 
gains, Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 
loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 
rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN'’S SEED STORE, DEPT. 10 
10 A Randolph Serge, Ghicnge 
47 Barclay Street, N ork 


Te 


2 YEAR OLD Think of ht! 10 Sirens. 3-venr-atdfictd- 


FIELD CROWN Pe sony rose bushes---direct from the the 
fields of one of America’s largest grow- 
ers ---for only $1.00! Collection inciudes 
3 Red Radiance 1Talisman 1 Caledonia 
2Pink Radiance 1AmiQuinard 1Pres.Hoover 
1 Mrs. Charles Bell 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 100 
(Send cash, money crder, or check.) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


























If you are not entirely satisfied with 
your roses we refund fuli hase 
price or replace with factory 







to you---You can't lose! Order now--- 
Pient early---enjoy your own rose gar- 
den! WRITE TODAY! 


GAUGHTON FARMS, DEPT. R-20, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


é; Earliest lomato 


JUNG'S WAYAHEAD. 








and Carrot, Lettuce ce, Radish, 
Onion, all the above and the 
following: 
suet tot eee cone ee 

0) Cr. Fl Cc b 
ESefopur, and ati initas allfor 100, ™ae® 
anada 20c. 


in C. 
FREE Qucuis Seods, Planteand Shean 
Coupon for Rare Premiums in cach Cataleg 
4. W. JUNG SEED CO., STA. 17, Randolph, Wis. 











Get Your FREE Advance Copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Seed 
Catalog will be ready for mailing early 
in January. This beautifully illustrated 
24-page Guide to best quality seeds, 

perennials, roses and novelties contains a 
wealth of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous, natural colors. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 38 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 












colors — searlet-cerise, 

brilliant rose. a 
J oa ieee pink, 

blue—a 10c- pkt. of ot needa 

of creat hh aid. 

7 Bur Catalog ee— favorite old 

andnew oy d vegetables. Very low prices, 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 257 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Think of it. . . Michigan grown peach 
trees, hardy and well-rooted, as low 
as $7.50 a hundred. Apple trees, too, 
at new low prices. Millions of Straw- 
berries at $2.75 per 1000 and up. Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, 

Rhubarb. . 


farmer. 
STAHELIN’S NURSERY, 





-everything for the fruit 
X12, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners. Suburbanites. Florists. 
Truckers.N urserymen.FruitGrowers 
Leow Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1136 33rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis,Mina. 


5 AZALEAMUMS $1.50 


pomvete. Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow, 









Catalog 
Free 








Colors i 
Order Now for Sprin Delivery 
THE ADOLPH FISCHER l 
PA. Acres) 
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New Castile, ind. 












































3 SKETCHES BY DICK RAMSELL 


Where’s Eleanor? 


Dear Editor: Gladys Denny Shultz 
hasn’t mentioned Eleanor and Peter 
for a long time. I recall her first article 
about her spoiled “darling’”’ Eleanor, 
years ago. She turned out fine, didn’t 
she? More power to Mrs. Shultz and 
other psychologists.—Mrs. Bertha H. 
Kipple, Marysville, Wash. 


@ See “My Adolescent Daughter Looks at 
Me,” page 32. 


Tongue-Twisting Flowers 


Dear Editor: Might we have one 
small paragraph each month on cor- 
rect pronunciation of flower names? 
. . . Better Homes & Gardens has been 
one of my favorite magazines for 
years, yet this is the first letter I’ve 
written either as a request or a 
criticism. Often I begin reading on 
the last page and leaf thru to the 
front, lingering over the flower ads. 
—Mrs. Nina D. Loop, Eldred, Penn. 


@ The publication, “Home Gardener’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary’ should be helpful. 

others ever start at the back, as does 
Mrs. Loop? If you're a front-to-backer, try 
the other method some time. You'll find it, 
perhaps, a way to get newly acquainted with 
the short, but interesting, back-of-book 
features. 


Heard About Bildcost? 


Dear Editor: The average man puts 
up a small place as cheaply as pos- 
sible; therefore beauty and good looks 
are out of the picture. To save labor 
cost, the builder (mostly inexperi- 
enced) does much of the work him- 
self. Naturally the completed home is 
lacking in form, conveniences, and 
good looks. But it’s a home to them 
just the same. 





Why not give this class of home 
builder the benefit of some expert 
advice on how to build a small home 
just as cheaply but 100 percent better 
in form, convenience, and looks?— 
William H. Wilkinson, Massillon, Ohio. 


See this issue, pages 18 and 19. Also 
ovember, 1938, page 24; and watch every 
issue of 1939! 


More Music 


Gentlemen: Your magazine gets bet- 
ter all the time. I’m delighted with the 
article on music and hope you con- 
tinue with this. I derived particular 
benefit from it by getting three fine 
waltzes for my portable phonograph. I 
am one of those who was familiar only 
with The Blue Danube. I hope you con- 
tinue to give selections in the differ- 
ent branches of music. The music 
game is very good.—Maud M. Ball, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Occasional music features to come—as 
space permits. See page 47. 


Seattle Miracle? 


Dear Sirs: October issue, page 28 . . . 
there is illustrated a story-and-a-half 
brick veneer and frame house, area of 
1,377 square feet, with oil-burning, air- 
conditioning heating plant. This house 
was supposedly built in 1935 for 
$5,500. Seattle may be a miracle 
town with many philanthropists in 
the building business, but with all due 
respect to the genius of George Well- 
ington Stoddard, for whom I have 
only the highest regard as an archi- 
tect, and with due regard to his asso- 
ciates, it was impossible in 1935 and is 
still impossible to build this house for 
anywhere near that figure in In- 
dianapolis, where building costs are 
among the lowest in the United States. 

. . I believe that builders all over the 
country will agree with us that you’re 
doing an injustice to them.—Charles D. 
Ward, Residential Designer, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


. All costs were verified before publication. 
here ss a great Smee in residential 
buildin gusts among Cities, due particularly 
to buildi codes and la — conditions; 
and, 1938 | gures will run 20 percent higher 
than in 1935 in some localities. 


Free Toast 


Dear Sir: In the November issue, 
Mrs. J. Scott wrote that if it were true 
that it cost five cents to toast a slice of 
bread, she would still think it was rea- 
sonable. I wonder if she realizes that 
in most communities it costs nothing 
to toast bread! 

The actual electricity might amount 
to five cents per month, but the average 
family would waste enough slices out 
of a loaf—if no toast were made—to 
amount to much more than five cents 
a month. 

Most electric-power companies have 
sliding scales of rates so that you can 
buy appliances. The extra current to 
run them reduces your whole bill 
enough to pay out, in time, the cost of 
the appliances. 

I never hear anybody complain 
about the electric companies any more. 
—Mrs. P. W. Arnold, Philadelphia, Pa. 


And Blessings on You 


Dear Sir: I have, for the last twelve 
years, been interested in BH&G, and 
I’m very grateful for the practical hor- 
ticultural help I have gotten for “‘my 
place in the sun”—I feel sure that 
without your help my garden would 
be less lovely. May I thank you per- 
sonally, instead of just generally lump- 
ing you along with the other blessings 
I so often thank God for?—Jean A., 
New York City. 


Kitchen Comedy? 


Gentlemen: How about replacing The 
Man Next Door with a column of strict- 
ly household jokes, such as children’s 
bright sayings, kitchen comedy, or any 
home subject not sneeringly treated? 
Goodness knows there’s need for good 
clean humor these days.—Roby Reoys, 
Roseburg, Ore. 


@ But what would we do with Miller? 
[ Continued on next page 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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Good News 
For Mothers! 


(And-Mothers-To-Be) 


WHETHER your child is a tiny new- 
born infant, a toddler taking his first 
uncertain steps, or an active young 
man of five, you'll be interested in 
Better Homes & Gardens Baby Health 
Service. Thousands of mothers have 
been guided by it in raising healthy, 
well-trained youngsters. Course I in- 
cludes the details of prenatal care 
and preparations for the new arrival. 
Course II begins with the baby 2 
months old and takes him up to 6 
years of age. Each course costs 50c, 
or the entire service is $1 complete. 
Don’t delay! Send in your order now! 


PARTIES 


6016 New Year’s Speciatty “Hicn Hat 
Party”; Good Fun for Winter Nights; 
The Number Game; Organizing Out- 


Goer Water Beals, ooo cc i csiwis cs 4c 
6 o 29 New Year’s “Time on Parape” Party 
—‘‘timely”” games, costumes, refresh- 
mients..... 4c 


ParRTIES FOR THE Crown. Fifty-eight pages of 
out-of-the-ordinary parlor tricks, guess- 
ing games, conundrums, puzzles. In- 
cludes complete directions for invitations, 
decorations. Menus and table settings. A 
party for every month of the year... .20c 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Co or 1n Your Home. Suggestions for creating 
color harmony in home furnishings. .25c 

We t-Dressep Winpows. How to choose colors 
and materials for curtains and dra- 

Ns b-00 die eR Sis eds dip onuan 25c 
FuRNITURE ARRANGEMENT AND BALANCE. Dia- 
grams to show you how to place your fur- 
TIT Tee eee 25c 


HOME BUILDING & FINANCING 


My Betrer Homes & Garpens HovuseHoLp 
Inventory. To aid you in your house- 
hold budget calculations; to prove your 
loss promptly and beyond question in 
case of fire or burglary. Easily worth 
hundreds of dollars to you.......... 5c 

New Ipeas ror Your Mopern Kitcuen. How 
to plan, remodel, equip, decorate. 10c 


FOODS 

Brivce Luncneon Menus. Unusual menus, 
with recipes and color schemes... . . . 15c 

Besr Caxe Recipes. All your favorites plus 
hundreds of new ones!. . 15c 


CookING FoR THE Crown. Just the booklet you 
need when planning church or club din- 
ners and refreshments. . pa aa 15c 

My New Betrer Homes & Garpens Cook 
Book. Price, 50c—plus 25c shipping and 
handling charges. Total............75¢ 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
bf 5 Cart on Buyinc Cannep 


Wc etthnsds seeks adasecs oc 4c 
Lar’s Mame CANDY. .. 0.6.00 0c00. 4c 
Yuretwe Cakes, Cookies, AND 

RS Midd Ce wds ws ob eeu hee 4c 
Cookies THat TAKE THE CAKE... .4c 
SaLaps For WINTER MEALS.......4c 
Sturrep Meat Rounp-UPp........ 4c 
Ramen Wrem Weas?.... .. 06-000. 4c 


All 7 Leaflets for 25c 











Address All Orders to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


8701 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 





JANUARY, 1939 — SEE. . Bebe .. PAGE 57 


Problem-Child Problems 
Probed ; 


Back Talk: The editor was told to 
“lick his own problem (child)” and 
I’m submitting a few suggestions. 

First: Why lick the child at all? The 
most encouraging feature of a growing 
child is that it’s capable of making se- 
lections. Where it discerns the differ- 
ence between a blade of grass and a 
flower, and prefers the flower, that’s 
evidence of discernment of beauty. 

Second: What did the child do with 
the flowers? The child brought the 
flowers to the one he loved. Perhaps he 
had seen his mother do the same thing, 
and this child gave evidence of keen 
observation and imitation. If we ex- 
pect a child to do anything, it’s to imi- 
tate; therefore if you don’t want your 
child to pick flowers, don’t you pick 
any in his presence. 





What to do with the child? First take 
him with you into the garden and teach 
him how to plant the seed. Second, 
take him into the garden and show 
him how the seed develops. Third, 
teach him to take one and place it in 
the home where it will add to the 
beauty already there. Fourth, teach 
him to discern the differences in col- 
ors, and not to take more than one 
where there’re only a few to be taken. 
Shall the owner of the garden do any 
spanking? Oh yes, spank the mother 
who will not take enough interest in her 
child to teach the child the value and 
beauty of a flower, how it grows, un- 
folds, beautifies and adds joy to life — 
James F. Scott, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Fuel for Our Ego 


Dear Sir: Congratulations for bring- 
ing the readers a more colorful, inter- 
esting, and entertaining magazine 
within the budgets of all homemakers 
and garden-lovers. . .. Mr. Setchell in- 
sists that Better Homes & Gardens has 
kept both of us more interested in our 
home than any one source could be 
expected to do. 

He particularly likes the recipes. 
Cooking has been his hobby for many 
years, and on Sunday afternoon we 
know that Father’s in the kitchen, for 
after an hour the aroma permeates the 
entire house. Before the season ends we 
shall have completed a new outside 
fireplace that he guarantees will turn 
out steaks fit for a king. . . . The kitch- 
ens in this issue are all pert and gay as 
well as labor-saving. . . . In this mail 
I’m also sending a special request for 
the Bildcost house in last month’s is- 
sue. We own this home but I do want 
the fun and work of building another 
new one to fit my own needs; and that 
house is perfect for small families.— 
Mrs. Paul Setchell, Toledo, Ohio. 


@ Maybe there should be both a Father's 
kitchen and a Mother's kitchen in the next 
new home? 


We’re Flattered 


Sir: Your magazine helped me de- 
sign our “‘dream house” six years ago 
when we were first married. Depres- 
sion hit, but we clung to our dream. 
It’s nearly done. I plan to landscape it 
and plant it myself, hubby doing the 
heavier work. I’d never have dared 
tackle that without the help of your 
magazine thru all these years.— Marian 
Kraft, Terryville, Conn. 





















KELLOGG’S 
CAMPANULA 


“BLUE 
GARDENIA! 


ENTIRELY NEW AND DIFFERENT! 
MID-SUMMER BLOOMING! 


At last—a brand new flower, 
actually a gardenia-flowered 
campanula. Leading horticul- ° 
turists say it is one of the out- 
standing developments of 
recent years! Easy to grow, it is 
a PERENNIAL, giving 5 to 8 
spikes, each 30 inches tall, en- 
tirely covered with beautiful blue 
flowers, each 2%” to 3” across! 
A NEW, UNUSUAL GARDEN DISPLAY! 
Make it the center of YOUR 
garden this year. Picture these 
unusual, blue flowers of this 
new plant, contrasting with dark 
green foliage! Easy to grow, hardy, 
insect-resisting, and providing cut 
flowers that last a week or more! 


FREE! 


Write Today 






R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 914, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


Send a FREE copy of the new Garden Beauty Book showing the 
new Campanula, Azaleamum, Carnation and other novelties. 












GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK FREE! 


The new campanula blue gardenia is but one of 
many interesting garden novelties in the new 
Kellogg Garden Beauty Book. 108 pages packed 
with amazing values in new and old favorites. 
See the four new Azaleamums and Glorymums 
—the Dazzler Carnation and hundreds of 
others. Write for a free copy TODAY! 








I Address_ 





KELLOGG’S 
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State ee a oe 


RE pen ge age gegen a gee grag 












Get YOUR SHAW “pu-at.” TRACTOR 
te @¢t FACTORY PRICE 


Does All Farm Work—Runs Belt Machinery! 


Plows, discs, harrows, furrows, seeds, cultivates, harvests, mows, 
rakes, cuts weeds, hauls. Runs washing machines, feed grinders, 
saws, lathes and other belt machinery. Does work of many men or a 
horse. Can be run by woman or boy if necessary. 


on 2, 


sd ~ 
NEW MODELS have “BULL- 


DOG” power and “CAT-LIKE” ease 
of operation. 3 speeds forward and re- 
verse. Special 6 speed gear to order, 
runs % to 15 miles per hr. Turns in its 
tracks—no lifting, pushing. Tool at- 
tachments for all uses. Jiffy hitches. 
Patented tool control. Powerful 4- 
cycle, air-cooled engine. 4 Models— 
2to5 H. P. LOW FACTORY PRICE 
sent on request. 


10-DAY TRIAL—vee on your 
own work for 10 days. See how DU- 
ALL saves money, time, labor. Write 
nearest office for complete details. 






















Uses Kerosene or Gasoline! 
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EVERBLOOMING 


ROS 


2-yr. old, 
blooming size, 
2 Red, 2 Pink, 
1 White, 1 Yel- 
tow. All6 only— 
ot ANNIVERSARY 

~ BARGAINS 
We make this ‘‘get ac- 
quainted”’ offer on 6 choice 
E jooming Roses— fin- 
est collection for your rose 
garden or border planting to 
show you how Ferris 














































today, enclosing dollar bill or 
money order and your 6 
Roses will be sent postpaid 
at right planting time. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


\NURSERY 


CATALOG and PLANTING GUIDE 
Get a copy of 
of the amaz- 
ing New Ferris Giant Size 
Nursery Book in 4 colors 
, Pie largest and loveliest pages 
. Of any catalog of 
its kind ever of- 
fered in America. 
Filled with 70th An- 
niversary Bargain 
Offers on Ferris 
Trees, 


ubs, 
Flowers, etc. Just like a 
visit to the big 600 acre 
stock of Evergreens sold 
direct to home lovers. Get 
this gorgeous book before 
you select your plantings. 
SENT FREE. Write today. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


735 Bridge St. HAMPTON .IOWA 


Amazing Quick Relief 
For Acid Indigestion 


ES—TUMS a remarkable discovery brings 

amazing quick relief from indigestion, 
heartburn, sour stomach, gas, and burning 
caused by excess acid. For TUMS work on the 
true basic principle. Act unbelievably fast to 
neutralize excess acid conditions. Acid pains 
are relieved almost at once. TUMS are guaran- 
teed to contain no soda. Are not laxative. Con- 
tain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all 
druggists. Most economical relief. Chew like 
candy mints. Get a handy 10c roll today. 
You never know when 
or where 















Tums are anti-acid—not laxative. When you need a laxative get— 


This all vegetablelaxative brings 

h gentle, dependable relief for 

Hallpyes Hapedly conditions due to constipation. 
GRAN DMOTHER’S “aie 

i; OLD-FASHIONED 


-GARDEN 








OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
season seg varieties. 19 kinds; 
everything 


from Asters to Zinnias. 
Seed enough to plant ozts ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for oni 
id. Also my 1939 
atalog; America’s Largest, 65 
’ illustrations, 60 in color; with words of 
> famous song, ‘Old Fashioned —— 





tems from me. 
{ery R. R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Established 1870 





BOX 305 ROCKFORD, tiL, 


thie Coupon 





SEEDS 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 303 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Send me postpaid, the Burpee Seeds checked below: | 
C) 4 Mkts. Zinnias for 10¢ (©) Marigold Garden, 10 Pkts. $1. 
Zinnia Garden, 16 Phts. $1. C) Petunia Garden, 9 Pts. $1. ! 
C) All 3 $1 Gardens above for only $2.50 


Amount | 
BeNONOG Bois vccecccdce | 


TO ORDER 
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Take a Squint... 
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---at your pots and pans 











. then read “‘ Cook’s Eye View 
of Pots and Pans” in next month’s 
Better Homes & Gardens . . . expert 
advice on kitchen-equipment reju- 
venation. Every so often a manufac- 
turing plant retools and gives new 
life to production. Why not retool 
and revitalize that meal-manufac- 
turing plant in your home, asks 
Maurine Shaw Holloway .. . all 
about the new, better, handier, 
brighter kitchen paraphernalia. .. . 


NEXT MONTH 








The Diary of a 


Plain Dirt Gardener 
[ Begins on page 8 } 


or bucket. As long as the art of 
dumplings has not been lost, the 
world can’t go to rack and ruin. 
Another short course on 

Yan. 18 the campus this week— 
for nurserymen this time—and as 
is my wont, I managed to get in- 
vited to the dinner tonight at which 
my good friend Gene Boerner, of 
New York, spoke. He has charge of 
the perennials at a big nursery, and 
also the research and hybridizing. 
He talked on new perennials. 
Among those he spoke highly of was 
the new Double Shasta Daisy Esther 
Reed. Also he showed color-photo- 
graph slides he made all over this 
country and in Europe last summer. 
There was a picture of the new Rus- 
sell Lupins, taken in England. And 
bless my soul, if he didn’t have color 
pictures of some of the identical 
clumps of perennials that Donald 
and I had taken in black and white 
last summer out in California. One 
in particular was a group of new 
tall tritomas that Major Newell 
Vanderbilt had created. He also had 
pictures of some of the Major’s new 


delphinium hybrids. 
At a meeting of our 


Yan. 24 local iris society to- 


night at the home of Doctor and 
Mrs. Harris, moving pictures taken 
by members were shown, many of 
gardens in Bermuda and in various 
parts of the country. Mrs. Harris had 
a number of shrubs in bloom, twigs 
of which had been brought in the 
house and forced to put out their 
blossoms ahead of time, especially a 
jot of forsythia, or goldenbells. Any- 
one can do it readily. A number of 
shrubs will force, including Pussy 


Willow and Japanese Quince. 

On the train and in a 
Yan. 25 blizzard, I arrived in 
Pittsburgh this evening to attend a 





7 th avo 


Evergreens 
tor beauty and h ess 
e are making this special 
Joth Anniversary Offer: 12 
Assorted Evergreen Trans- 
plants, 8 to 15 inches high 
av., strong, well roo 

3 each of White 


Pine 
—All 12 for $1, postpaid at right 
time to plant. Shipped direct from ; 
of the country's largest ‘ 
vergreens sold 


h 
the home 5 


stock r 
from Nursery to home owners, 
Send dollar bill or money order. 
Ask for Giant Size Catalog in 
colors. 


SENT FREE. Write now. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
736 Bridge St. 


HAMPTON ,1IOWA 











Yes, millions of them 
at $2.75 and up per 1000. Our ren 1008 
new strawberry book describes all best vari- 
eties... Premier, Dorsett, Catskill, Wayzata 
and others. Blueberries, too...the very best and 
newest varieties at lowest prices. Peach trees, all 
Michigan grown...only $7.85 per 100 and up. 
Save money on Raspberries—Indian Summer, 
Taylor, Marcy, etc., also BLACKBERRIES, Blue- 
berries, new MacDonald rhubarb, roses, grapes, 
and ASPARAGUS. Catalog free. Write today. 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY, BOX 11, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


— TRACTORS 
1 e SPEEDEXe 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE— 
for free illustrated folder on the 
new 1939 SPEE DEX four wheel 
riding t 









with cultivator, steel wheels, 
M three forward 5) is, reverse, 
enclosed gears, Briggs & Stratton 
Engine and many other features 


Pond Garden Tractor Co., Box 216, Dept. 81, Ravenna, Ohio 


ARR 
Pou 

Reduce Cost—Speed Production J 
Complete line of Battery Equip- 7 
ment for Chicks. Broilers, Pullets a, 
and Layers. Thousands are mak- 
ing money the ARNDT way. 
FREE Booklet tells the whole 
story. Write for it. t. 


46, 
M. H. ARNDT MFG. CO. Trenton, N. J. 


ORNAMENTALS 
TREES—SHRUBS—VINES—SEEDS 
Get our new 1939 free 64-page catalog. 
Complete plantings for farm or city lots. 
Special- 10 Rosesfor $1. Postpaid. 
‘ewest varieties fruittrees, berry plants. 
shrubs, bulbs or seeds. Write today. 
ALLEN’SNURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Florists Nurserymen 
Suburbanites, Estates, Fruit 
Growers and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. AN 
1035 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. —* 


3 kinds, all colors, fragrant— 3 os 
Tall Bedding, Dwarf Bedding and YW. 
Balcony, all 3 poseete ts for La Wy 
eed Book free. Low A 
Wm. Henry Maule, 658 Maule Bidg.. |. Phila Pa, 















































joint meeting of garden clubs in the 
northern boroughs of the city, and 
was Called on to make remarks. I 
talked about bloom from spring till 
fall. I said that most gardeners soon 
learn how, by proper selection and 
planning, to have some bloom all 
thru the season, but that it isn’t so 
often realized that it’s possible to 
prolong the bloom season of the 
things we like by proper selection of 
species and varieties. I gave some 
examples from the bloom records 
I’ve been keeping for years. 

Take peonies, for instance. In one 
recent year my notebook shows that 
on May 23 the old-fashioned red 
*‘ piney” was out. On May 26, Cher- 
ry Hill, Richard Carvel, Whitleyi 
Major, Flanders Field, and Legion- 
naire were out. Next came Festiva 
Maxima, Luetta Pfeiffer, David 
Harum, and Judge Berry. 

The procession kept up until June 
14 saw Phoebe Cary, Florence Mac- 
beth, Albert Crousse, and Grace 
Loomis open. Finally, on June 17, 
came Jeannot, Loveliness, and Mrs. 
John M. Klatsch. I thus had peony 
bloom from May 23 into July. 

I went on to tell the club how, in 
the same way, the blooming season 
of iris, Oriental Poppies, daisies, 
daylilies, and a good many other 
perennials can be prolonged. 

Downtown after school 
Yan. 28 to take the boys to see 
a double feature at a movie, and the 
second proved to be a blood and 
thunder story. But the boys enjoyed 
it a lot because most of it was sup- 
posed to have happened at the 
Presidio, in Monterey, California. 
AND THEY HAD BEEN THERE. 


““Daddy, wasn’t that where we 
saw those soldiers marching?” whis- 


pered David. 

At a meeting in the 
Yan. 3/ faculty club this Sun- 
day afternoon, some of us fell to gar- 
den gossiping afterward. Professor 
Caldwell told me that his garden is 
quite shady. I asked him what kinds 
of flowers he grew and learned that 
he has more than 200 varieties and 
species. One of his favorites is the 
daylily, or hemerocallis, which he 
says does fine in the shade. 





Heirlooms of 


Tomorrow 
[ Begins on page 37 } 


stitch, leaving a short end. Don’t 
knot it. The ends will be caught 
down as the work progresses. Note 
in the diagrams (p. 31) that the move- 
ment from stitch to stitch is hori- 
zontal, vertical, or on the diagonal, 
the yarn being laid over two inter- 
secting threads and passed under 
two parallel threads on the back as 
the needle is brought thru in posi- 
tion for the next stitch. Practice 
making the stitch in various direc- 
tions until the movement becomes 
automatic. 


Because a continuous move- 
ment in one direction is likely to 
draw the canvas out of shape, when 
filling in backgrounds or large areas 
of a single color, many professionals 
work on the diagonal, rather than in 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 




















Needlepoint--—Heirlooms of Tomorrow 


[ Continued from preceding page | 


horizontal or vertical rows. Starting 
with a single stitch at the upper 
right-hand corner of the space to be 
filled, the work moves back and 
forth on the diagonal from the top 
downward and back again. The 
stitches of each successive row dove- 
tail with those of the one preceding, 
and on the back the threads inter- 
lace like basketry. It’s true that this 
diagonal process takes more yarn 
than does the other, but this seems 
hardly worth considering when you 
are doing such a valuable textile as a 
piece of needlepoint. 

To square up a corner (see illus- 
tration), when completing the cor- 
ner stitch, pass the needle diagonally 
under two threads to the left for the 
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embroidery face down upon it, and 
thumb-tack along all edges, pulling 
the canvas to square it up to its 
original shape and size, and tacking 
closely so that the edges are straight. 
Lay a wet cloth upon it, steam even- 
ly all over by holding a hot iron 
close to the cloth; then press it. Let 
it stand on the board about 24 hours, 
or until thoroly dry. 


Ir YOU'RE not certain that your 
yarns are colorfast, wet the stretched 
needlepoint thoroly with cold water 
and let it dry on the board without 
pressing. 

Your work may have become 
soiled with much handling. Squeeze 
it gently in a suds made with any 
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Step by step the design is built for the upholstery of the armless 
chair on page 31. Accuracy in counting the squares is important 


| | | 


2 3 5 





Leaf-pattern chart: Leaf outlines (diagonal lines) are laid with 
lightest shade of green filled in with medium shade (heavy ver- 
tice ls), and veined with same dark green (crosses) that’s used for 
structural stems. Background is filled in with blue, red, or a 
harmonizing hue. This design may be worked out in other colors 


first stitch of the second row (par- 
allel to the first stitch), and when 
completing the stitch, pass the needle 
vertically downward under two 
threads in position for the second 
stitch, which completes the row and 
is directly under the corner stitch. 
The first stitch of the third row is 
worked directly under the one last 
made, the needle passing horizon- 
tally under two vertical threads to 
the left, in position for the next 
stitch. Each row thus increases by 
one stitch. 


Wauen finished, a piece of needle- 
point must be stretched and pressed 
before it’s ready for the upholsterer. 
If you’re sure that your yarns are 
“fast color” (not always true of some 
imported materials) the approved 
method is to steam-press. 

Provide yourself with a box of 
thumb tacks. Then get a board a lit- 
tle larger than your canvas, cover it 
with a clean white cloth, place the 


mild soap, then rinse it before 
stretching it on the board. One of 
the grand things about needlepoint 
upholstery is that it can be removed 
and washed when necessary. 

The first piece completed? Then 
it’s a bet that you’re already im- 
patient to start on another. So if 
you’re sufficiently ambitious, why 
not a set of needlepoint chair seats 
for your dining-room? By having 
each piece upholstered as you go 
along, the expense is so distributed 
that it’s not excessive. Or you may 
want to start the nucleus of a new 
dining-room set, purchasing the 
chairs one by one as they’re needed. 

You can, of course, make them 
all alike in design and coloring, but 
it’s vastly more interesting to work 
them up in pairs or even to use a 
different design for each chair. And 
do, by all means, sign them with 
your initials and the date in one 
corner. What an heirloom for your 
children and children’s children! 
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AMERICAS LARGEST 
Doirect- lo You 


NURSERIES 


First Quality Guaranteed 


Stock at Amazing Low Prices! 


It’s ready, FREE. Your copy of this beautiful, big, 
new Inter-State nursery and seed book! In sparkling 
ink, | 24tural colors, it presents sensational beautiful new 
Gorgeous Salmon arg- flowers, Rare and unusual varieties. Surprising new 
each flower sctuar llar pevenaie, including new phlox, new delphiniums. 
er than silver ones ew special offers in Inter-State’s famous World's 
healthy, free bloom~ 2 ter Fair roses. New fruits. New flower seeds, shrubs, etc. 
wen r direct. We'll ship 25° All described and pictured so vividly, you can ac- 
. on time. Regularly tually plan your garden right from this book. 

a . Pestpaid 


35e each. Speci Planting Guide and Valuable Gifts Free 


HLIA Because we grow and sell direct-to-you more nurs- 

HARDY DA ery stock than anyone else, we can offer the finest, 

4A first quality guaranteed stock at low prices. Hun- 

‘ dreds of thousands of satisfied customers. If you, 
(Helianthus) 

New! Blooms 8° fresly._ den flowers 





MRS. HARDING 


PHLOX 














too, want something new, different, better to make 
your home more fruitful, more beautiful, mail cou- 
pon for this FREE book right now. Helpful plant- 


you will neve, goreeol frost. Flowers } ing guide and valuable gifts free to every customer. 
day, Jun 
tir Zound, Lives year after ee ee ee se a 





c INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
25: ! 119 E. St., Hamburg, Iowa FREE ! 
Rush my free copy of America’s Most $ 
Beautiful Nursery and Seed Catalog, and 
B details of your friendly gift offers. i 









11D E.STREET HAMBURGIOWA Kel ceeeeeeeenenennnnee State....... 


(For convenience, copy or paste on le Post Card) 


t 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES NL badd chadbcegenewenetevapeennvesy t 
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cA guide to 
better garden- 
ing. Illustrated 
in colors. Send 
for this wonder- 
ful reference 
book today! 






REDUCED beet CHAMPION. largest, 
most spring > . 

Premier, Fairtax and others. 

IN 2 YEAR AND LARGE 












MAMMOTH BOYSENBERRY— = 
berries, 1 Year and Size, All 
Varieties. BARGAI in Grapevines, Shade Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, Flowers, As vagus, Bulbs, Hardy, 
Northern-grown stock. EED. Dis- 
counts on 









506 MARKET STREET 


WGHIELL’S Prices 














HENDERSON’S 
1939 SEED CATALOG 


Contains...A Flower Seed Selector to help you select 
flowers for all locations and all purposes...Vegetable 
Garden Time Tables to show you how fresh vegetables 
may be had throughout the summer... Colored photos, 
plans, hints and a most complete and descriptive list 
of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, 
implements, etc. 


MAIL THE COUPON—TODAY! 


“Everything for the 
Garden” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. Dept. 12C€ 


Gentlemen: Please send your free 1939 catalog. 





35 Cortlandt $?., New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Addre City 





State 
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A NEW SHRUB de- 
lightfully different which 
flowers from June until 
frost, and is excellent for 
cutting. Its clear laven- 
der-pink coloring makes 
it really outstanding. 

This new shrub, beau- 
tiful roses, colorful peren- 
nials, in fact our complete 
line of nursery stock is 
illustrated and reasonably 
priced in the 1939 Spring 
Catalog. 


“MALONEY CUSTOMERS 
MUST BE SATISFIED” 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 
(Est. 1884) 
22 Maia St. Dansville, W. Y. 





















The romance of 
roses — their history, 

y care, and use outdoors 
and in, how to plan and 


plant rose gardens —all is graph- 
#7 ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your copy FREE 


1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny TOM THUMB, world’s smallest ff 
red roge, to mammoth DIRECTOR RUBIO with F 
6% inch blooms. Shows 7] in color, including : 
the very newest. All STAR ROSES are sturdy ff 


Send today for our catalog or“Beautify J” 
With Roses.” Either is FREE. pe 





a fo 
King ag of Them All #n°s 


market, canning or shi 
Enormous yielder. ( 
pot fly over a pound. TI 














seedless. Perfectly ‘smooth, 
seldom cracks. Deep rich 
red. None other like it. 
To prove rity of Condon’ $3 
Northern Grown “Pure B 
Seeds, we will send you 125 Seeds 

of this New wotrated copy of Ee 


Tomato with illustrated co; 
CONDON’S BIG 1 
Seed and Nursery Sebehoes 
in Color, at Lowest 
Prince. Creations in Seeds, Bulbs, Fruits, 
Shrubs, House vate and Flowers. Send 3c 
stamp te cover pos postal fer catalog onty. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN, Box 18, Rockford, ill. 















AREFEF’S “Sweet ee 
The only Fall Bearing Cherry known. 
The fruits are bright’ B —y and 
delicious By for eating and 
canning. Trees bear at an ae age. 
“New &. Seedless Pear” 
Practically coreless— Bartlett 4 ~~ 
Py AD) Pees, ont resistant to ene 
ew low pi 

Proof Peach." 








ces on the *‘Hardee Frost 
Marcy—largest all 
Lake Currants and 
Blue- 





C 8 
Miami Valley. Send for our Golden Anniversary 


Catalog Free. 
W. . SCARFF’S SONS, Box2, New Carlisle, Ohio 













many in full color. Su singly 
low prices! Famous as Nurs- 
for 85 years, Write 


today fer your copy FREE. 











STORRS & HARRISON C 
Gox 618 Painesville, Ohio 








Make a 


Christmas-Tree 
Pillow 





By Margaret Woodworth 


Wauen you’ve enjoyed the Christ- 
mas tree several days and things be- 
gin happening to it, do you always 
have difficulty with the family when 
you want to take it away? Here’s an 
idea to help you win your point— 
and keep the children occupied for 
an hour or so. 

Why not make a pine pillow 
out of the evergreen needles? If the 
tree is a good fresh one, the needles 
will keep their fragrance thruout the 
year, and the pine pillow will be an 
attractive reminder of Christmas 
1938 and its accompanying fun. 


Break or chop off main branches 
and wash them—no reflections on 
your housekeeping, of course; the 
tree had a long sleigh ride before it 
got to you. Then comes the fun. Pull 
off the needles and drop into a con- 
tainer. The more workers, the mer- 
rier and snappier. When needles are 
all off, size up the pile, and cut pil- 
low-ticking, canvas, or heavy cre- 
tonne to fit. You may have enough 
for two pillows, but it’s amazing how 
small the tree appears to have been 
after it’s all dismantled. Usually a 
ceiling-high tree will make one nice 
plump pillow, 12 by 14 inches. Stuff 
your pillow and sew up the end. 

As for the cover, it’s a nice idea 
to date it, as“* Christmas 1938.”” How 
you’ll finish it depends on where you 
want to use it—living-room, boy’s or 
girl’s room, or porch. 


SELectr colors that won’t clash 
with furnishings, but it’s nice to use 
some shades of red and green. Young 
daughter will cherish one in dark 
red with appliquéd letters from 
pieces of the printed frocks she’s 
worn that year. Add a cut-out tree 
in red and green print to complete 
the decoration. 

For the boys, dark colors would be 
practical, with heavy, darning- 
stitch yarn letters which the children 
can make themselves. 

But however you choose to finish 
your pillow, make yourself and your 
family a fragrant reminder of Christ- 
mas 1938, and all Christmases as 
they become happy memories. 








NEW MAGNIFICENT 
















GIANT flowers 
in all light shades: 
the overlaying colors 
on the petals make the 
flowers reflect an _ irides- 
cence never before seen in 
Zinnias. 

This is only one of the many ZINNIAS 
described in our Free 1939 Catalog which 
shows the best of all the newest selection of 


both flowers and vegetables and gives com- 
plete and accurate Tnessiptions. 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers 
of seeds and plants, all of which are selected 
for ep vigor and adaptability to the 
northern climate. That’s why we say ‘‘For 
an outstanding garden, send for our catalog 
and buy direct.’ 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., R.F.D. 2, Coldwater, N.Y. 
eee HARRIS SEEDS « « « 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 











= GROWN WATERLILIES ARE 

: “GUARANTEED TO GROW AND BLOO 
FREE POSTAGE ANYWHERE! 

My larg, hardy plants are lowest in eae 

price. Bloom at once. Send today for My \” 

New Catalog Beautifully [lustrated in Colors. = 


P.0. Ber 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS syns, CALF 








TO SAVE 


MONEY | 







and compare — 
FENCING - PAINT - ROOFING 
eee aie TIRES - BABY CHICKS 


Sr iis 00¢ say Pre po 
JIM BROWN 


pad Dent. 349 Cleveland.0.. Memphis. Tenn. 


PAWBERRY | 
sjie4 


v7. On 

















To Jotvedese SENSATIONAL GIGANTIC 
JEWEL STRAWBERRY, ~ ty ship you 
«4 25 BIG he RDY P’ y NTS Gor. 

us e 
mormmens pietds high a0 2 ¢ 2 QTS. per 
plant. 40-day fruiting season, mammoth 
delicious berries. Reserve now, but we'll 
ship at proper plan pting season. Send 10c 
(coin, stamps) toda ‘or 25 plants and 
48th Ann FREE CATALOG ghowing 
finest fruits, flowers in natural colors, 
at amasing low prices. 


BRADLEY BROS., Dept. 100, CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


(90,000 satisfied customers since 1890) 


(‘GARDEN SUCCESS’, 


Your free copy of our beautiful new 1939 nursery 

@ catalog called “GARDEN SUCCESS” is ready | 
and yours for the asking. It describes and tells how 

3 to grow 1's nch Blackberries, (White Blackberries) # 
(Yellow Raspberries) (Strawberries in a barrel) 

a Everbearing strawberries ng 3 to Winter. Ever- i 
bearing Raspberries. New ysenberry. Blue- 

t berries in your garden. (Red, White Blue & Golden 4 
Muscat Grapes) Roses, Shrubs, Gladiolus, Dablias, 

i Everg . & Or Cc lete line. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
Seuth Michigan Nursery (R700) New Buffale, Mich. 

Sega aeaerte eaten & & 


bf ular price $1. 
10c. E 














Portable Greenhouse 
Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 


Soane AUPASTERING 08. Dept. 503-A RACINE, WIS. 


SOILLESS WINTER GARDEN Postpaid $1.00 


Enjoy growing Bulbs and Flowers in your home 
this winter by the new Nutrient Solution method 
Offer includes Miracle Grow Chemicals to make 10 
gallons es Solution -—: contains the necessa: 
plant growth; 5 ened © 
other bulbs; 200 seeds of sao Winter flowers; Baron Sole- 
macher Everbearing Straw eo 4 seed; 6 Vine and Shrub cuttings 
and a package of forcing Radi This complete WINTER GAR- 
DEN with cultural directions for bringing into active growth with- 
ina + sone planting; without earth. postpaid for one dollar. By 

Masda Electric lamp you can have a fine 
Soilless pool vo in dark inside rooms or basement. SATISFAC 
TION ‘GUARANTEED. 
CLARK GARDNER 


WURSERIES, Route 4, Box 5, Osage, lowa. 
















Rust- Resistant. Gi 2to tall. 
Seats yonder ie sated 
aid for ind 
¢ Seed Vataloe fron. Low nowt 








e Mae tae BurpeeCo, 296 Burpee Bids. "Philadelphia 


Answers to March Time 
Music Quiz, Page 47 


1. False. Record sales would indicate 
that Stars and Stripes Forever 
and Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, 
among others, are more popular. 

2. True. 3. False; 108 is correct. 

4. True. It’s the theme song for 


“Democracity,” the perisphere 
show of New York World’s Fair. 
5. True. 6. True. 


7. The Marine Band always closes 
with the Star Spangled Banner. 

8. Liberty Bell March brought Sousa 
35 thousand dollars. Washington 
Post was sold for $35. False. 

9. Valse Venise isn’t a march. False. 

10. Morris Gest was a theatrical im- 
pressario, but not a composer of 
march music. False. 

11. False. It is a march! 

12. “Lohengrin” is an opera which 
embraces the wedding march; 
Wagner, the composer. False. 

13. Mendelssohn’s Wedding March is 
a part of his score for “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” False. 

14. True. It was written as a funeral 
tribute, and is often played as a 
funeral march. Appropriately, it 
is now inscribed on Sousa’s tomb. 

15. This unique and famous march is 
from a beautifully fantastic Rus- 
sian revue by Nikita Balieff, the 
“Ziegfeld of Moscow.” 

16. See Staccato notes, and above. The 
revue was first introduced in the 
obscure Moscow cabaret, but dur- 
ing the Revolution was taken to 
Paris, where enthusiastic Pari- 
sians hummed everywhere the 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers and 
affectionately named the revue 
“Chauvre-Souris.” Morris Gest 
brought it to U. S. in 1922. True. 

17. Another tricky one. False. Ed- 
ward VIII was never officially 
crowned. Edward the Seventh’s 
coronation was in 1902; and he 
knighted Edward William Elgar 
for this composition. 

18. True. Mozart also wrote one. 

19. True. The story is that Chopin 
was so horrified and yet so fasci- 
nated by an artist-friend’s whim- 
sical notion to make a skeleton 
play the piano that he fell into a 
trance of near-terror, draped him- 
self in a winding sheet, clasped 
the skeleton close to him, and 
suddenly began guiding the fin- 
ger-bones of his weird companion 
over the keys in deep, gloomy 
tones of death—thence compos- 
ing, from beginning to end, his 
now world-famous Funeral March. 

20. True. But rhythms vary. 


Fottowinc are some of the 
more popular recordings of marches. 
The source and number are given after 
each title: 

Stars and Stripes Forever, Victor Nos. 
1441 (Stokowski-Phila. Orchestra), 
20132 (Sousa’s Band), 35805 (Pryor’s 
Band); Brunswick-Columbia, 7450. 
Pomp and Circumstance, Victor, 11665; 
Decca, 25754. Lohengrin Wedding March, 
Victor, 55048; Decca, 204. Washington 
Post March, Brunswick-Columbia, 
4005; Victor, 20191. Marche Militaire 
(Schubert), Victor, 4314; Decca, 
25420. Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, 
Victor, 21304; Decca, 462. Turkish 
March (Beethoven), Victor, 1196; Dec- 
ca, 20003. Marche Slav (Tchaikovsky), 
Victor, 6513. Semper Fidelis (Sousa), 
Victor, 20979; Brunswick-Columbia, 
7556. Anchors Aweigh, Victor, 21296; 


{ Listing continued at bottom of next page | 
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English Gardens are justly famous for borders like 
this one, grown from Sutton’s Seeds. 
Come down to Reading (40 minutes from London) 
on your next trip to England and see the Sutton 
Trial Grounds in their glory. 
Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. B.2, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 

Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 
THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to: 











OLUS 


BOOK 


Valuable 80-page illustrated guide to 
Gladiolus culture. Shows 200 of 
world’s finest varieties, including 
popular PICARDY and all varieties 
of famous PALMER sstrain, intro- 
duced by me. Full details of my latest 


Special $1.25, $2 and $3 Offers 


made bigger and more selective than 
ever for 1939. Many high-priced vari- 
eties now included in these low-cost 
Gove Specials. My book and offers defy all com- 
parison. For gorgeous glad blooms next summer 
write now for your book. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 

GOVE, Box j-1, Burlington, Vermont 









pt. of each, all 5 for 
Oc. Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Goes Fi 

guaranteed seeds for prize 
and flowers—all the best kinds 
table and market, at low prices. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
656 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








FANCY PICKLING 
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i wa PETUNIAS 


Exquisitely ruffled, 

Cr richly veined, 

™ 5 inches across. Glorious 

ime pinks, scarlets, lavenders, 
copper colors, etc., 

25c-pkt, of seeds, only 10c! 

Burpee's Seed Catalog free. 

W.ATLEE BURPEE C 

295 Burpee Building, 


Flowering Shrubs 
All fa sall beled true to na venee papeees 
stisn, ne fo ‘or rfoundation or iawn plant- 


, guaranteed 

to please. 10 Sever Roses $1, 

00, Writs for Sargein PA ay ey 

~ ze: or will sh xprege 6. 0 ood D. if you prefer. 


amine stock before you pay 
-Ackerman Nursery, Box 62, op Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s Berry-Book describes best 
Early, Medium, Late and Ever- 
bearing varieties. Tells how to 
grow big, luscious berries for home 
and market. Copyfree. Write 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
305 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
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Whims & Hobbies 


Joyce Compton, the “giddy 
gal’’ who did the *““Gone With the 
Wind” dance in “The Awful 
Truth” movie, is really a very 
factual person. She not only de- 
signed and decorated her ten- 
room home, but helped with the 
brick work and painting, and 
built some of the furniture. 


v v v 


You can grow as many flowers as 
you wish in a Los Angeles garden, 
but it’s illegal to have a potted flow- 
er on your window sill, according to 
a law on the statute books (not uni- 
versally obeyed, however, for do you 
remember that strikingly beautiful 
September, 1938, BH&G cover?). 


v v v 


Since he was a mere child, son 
Gordon has had his own workbench, 
equipped with electric saw and 
lathe, in the home of Mrs. Frederic 
L. Reynolds, Redlands, California; 
and has always enjoyed working with 
and making things of wood. Result: 
At 19 he went to work in the Douglas 
aircraft plant at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, and is now helping build 
army and navy planes. 


v v v 


A woodland of wildflowers where 
visitors are admitted free to pluck 
at will is the whim of George A. 
Lockard, of Chillicothe, Ohio. 


v Vv v 


Jonathan Tweedy, of Muncie, In- 
diana, records his interest in pioneer 
lore with a pocket knife! Altho past 
70 years of age and in poor health, 
Mr. Tweedy has whittled out a 
replica of the log cabin in which 
Abraham Lincoln was born, a cov- 
ered wagon drawn by oxen, a wheel 
chair, a tiny weaving loom, and 
many other replicas of historical in- 
terest. 


v v v 


A Des Moines family, the James 
MacMillans, make a hobby of un- 
usual pets. They have, for in- 
stance, a pet rat named Andrew 
H. White, a pet goose named Sadie 
Thompson, and a Pekingese dog 
named Lady Billy. The dog and 
goose are inseparable friends, 
but mutual coolness between 
them is the rule in the case of Rat 
Andrew H. White. When Sadie 
Thompson hatched nine wad- 
dling “‘blessed events,”’ they were 
named ‘**The Beeler Boys’’ (with 
apologies to Cartoonist Ahern!). 





March Time Music Quiz 
[ From preceding page | 


Brunswick-Columbia, 7423. On Wis- 
consin, Brunswick-Columbia, 4003; 
Decca, 137. March of the Little Lead 
Soldiers (Pierne), Victor, 4314. March 


of the Toys (from “Babes in Toyland”’), 
Victor, 9148. Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, Victor, 


20036; Decca, 204. 
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REG. U. & PAT. OFF, 


Getting the Indoor Garden Outdoors 


; THINK of bringing into the house garden color 
in the form of bouquets or living plants is as natural as 
chintz in a cottage; but to reverse the process seems to 
be rarer than Button Gwinnett’s autograph. 

Most people simply throw away, after the blossom is 
spent, the hyacinths they’ve forced in fiber or the potted 
azalea Cousin Emma sent them. Yet, frequently, the dis- 
carded plant might have been watered and watched until 
warm weather arrived, planted outdoors, allowed a pe- 
riod of grace in which to recuperate, and then counted 
upon to add its personality to the border. 

Take the humble geranium. I don’t mean 
the cranesbill; 1 mean the ordinary horticul- 
tural Pelargonium, known to everyone as bed- 
ding, or zonal, geraniums. Personally, I take it 
with pleasure, for it’s an amiable indoor flow- 
er for light windows; nor is it, on second 
thought, unduly meek outdoors, either. A 
single plant, as many members of The Week- 
End Gardeners League no doubt can attest, 


“,..geraniumssub- gradually may be transmuted into a regi- 
mit to propagation” ment. Few subjects submit to propagation 


from cuttings more obligingly. 

One year, I remember, I presented my mother with a 
small but particularly well-formed, white, florist’s gera- 
nium. After it had ceased to flower in her town apart- 
ment, she coddled it until late spring and then returned 
it to me with the suggestion that I multiply it. Trotting 
it out to my Long Island place, I set to work. From that 
solitary 25-cent investment were produced, in due course, 
more than 100 specimens—a gratifying return on any- 
body’s money. Some were combined happily with blue 
ageratums in terrace boxes; some (never permitted to 
flower during summer) were potted up fairly tightly in 
heavy but not overly rich soil, and brightened our south- 
ern dining-room window during winter; still others, as 
dividends, went back to my mother in the city. Tho we 
passed on slips and rooted cuttings to Albert Flower, Nor- 
man McCloy, and other neighbors, ultimately we pos- 
sessed more white geraniums than we could accommodate. 


Generally, a mixture of sand and peatmoss, shaded 
and dampened, is the rooting medium employed. Such a 
compost, in a box about 4 inches deep, we found result- 
ful indoors. Outside in the nursery section of the garden, 
I happened to have a partially shaded bed of porous 
loam, designed primarily as a seedbed for perennials. 
Into this spot went geranium cuttings, about 5 inches 
long on the average, and from them all leaves—or all 
save one leaf—were removed. Planted deeply, firmed, 
sprinkled at a hint of shrinkage but not otherwise, a 
high percentage quickly struck, as professionals say when 
they mean “formed roots.” Provided slips weren’t placed 
too close together at the start, the young plants in this 
particular bed could remain undisturbed until fall’s 
approach compelled taking them indoors. 

It’s too bad that prime favorite among window-sill 
forcers, Paper White Narcissus, can’t be converted to out- 
door purposes as easily as geranium. For this tender bulb, 
tho, there’s little hope, unless your home is south of the 
Carolinas. North of that point it almost always perishes 
of cold. 

Of course, there may be exceptions. Here’s a case in 
point: Rosamond Beirne, who lives in Baltimore, vows 
she confused her narcissus at one planting time, dropped 
her hardy bulbs imtethe ash-can, and set out the Paper 
Whites. They survived and blossomed—to the profound 


ee 
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astonishment of Mrs. Beirne. To be sure, Narcissus tazetta 
variety papyraceus in a protected situation might conceiv- 
ably weather thru an unusually mild Maryland winter. 

Be that as it may, other perfectly hardy bulbs may be 
forced in pebbles and water, in fiber, or in soil, and there- 
after made to take up residence outdoors. I recall a 
Maiden’s Blush Tulip somebody gave my small daughter 
one Easter. While green showed on the foliage, we wa- 
tered it; then, about May 15, we knocked out the earth 
ball from the pot, stuck it into a vacant nook in a bed 
beside the garage driveway, and forgot it. 

The following spring, foliage appeared, but no flower. 
The next May, and every subsequent May, a pink and 
white blossom reared its charming head, altho no atten- 
tion whatever has been paid to the attractive little thing 
from the moment it was set out 10 years ago to this day. 

Perhaps not every tulip would continue to bloom quite 
so persistently under neglect. Nevertheless, the experience 
can be approximated with other Cottage or Single Early 
or Double Early varieties, as well as with hardy types 
of narcissus. 


Indeed, I know one thrifty president of a state-wide 
daffodil society who makes a practice of buying bulbs 
after they’ve been forced for the cutflower trade. In her 
garden, it’s true, she must wait at least a season for flow- 
ers. At the same time, she’s enabled thus to increase her 
stock of desirable varieties at negligible cost. I myself 
have forced into March bloom dozens of Poetaz Nar- 
cissus and in April have transferred them, with blithe 
tho deferred effect, to the border. Several little azaleas in 
my garden, too—now making cheerful progress under a 
large white pine—are erstwhile houseplants. 

Even forced annuals often can be induced to 
play dual roles. All of us, I suppose, have 
potted up and carried inside late-sown seed- 
lings of ageratum or alyssum or calendula. To 
nurse along some lush greenhouse beauty in 
order to move it outdoors later is fun, also. I’ll 
not soon forget the healthy kick derived from 
doing that very thing to a double, white, “‘car- 


nation-flowered”’ petunia Dorothy Sanderson “,. . a tulip reared 
bestowed on us one February. Dotty had been its pretty head” 


invited to lunch; the engagement, casually con- 

tracted, had slipped her memory; and the 
handsome plant was by way of being a peace offering. 
Our feelings required no soothing. But we were nonethe- 
less delighted with the petunia. 

When its indoor-flowering energy diminished, I cut it 
back to 3 inches, parked it in a sunny window, watered 
it and stirred the soil and, with the advent of settled 
weather, shifted it to a rich, open spot outdoors. There it 
flourished. The spicy flowers reappeared. Thruout the 
summer, they contributed a modest, unhackneyed touch. 


This proves that some plants which we call annuals are 
really not annuals. They will continue to grow and bloom 
if we but give them the proper environment. Usually, 
when such plants are prevented 
from producing seeds, they remain 
in bloom for a long period if light 
conditions are proper and if we 
enrich the soil and water abun- 
dantly. 

All of which sums up to this: To 
persuade a greenhouse gift, either 
temporarily or permanently, to 
augment the summer garden is 
_. doubling the pleasure at half the 
“when its en- work. And that, I submit, is pretty 
ergy diminished” interesting arithmetic. 
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